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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


INNER MISSIONS CALL ROLL 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


PENTECOST ALL-IMPORTANT 


Sunday, June 5, will be Pentecost. E. Stanley Jones speaking: “I see nothing, 
absolutely nothing, that will get the Church of today out from behind closed 
‘doors except it be this one thing—Pentecost. Increase the ornateness of its ritual 
‘as you will—improve the quality and quantity of its religious education as you 
‘may—traise the standards of qualifications of the ministry as high as you can— 
jpour money without stint into the coffers of the Church—give it everything, 
‘everything except this one thing that Pentecost gave, and you are merely 
‘ornamenting the dead.” - 
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AGAIN ROLL CALL 


Inner Mission Centers Ask Another Year’s 
Support for Institutions of Mercy 


Tis 1s Roll Call season in many cities 
where the Inner Mission of the Church is 
carried on by established Inner Mission 
Societies. From Pittsburgh comes again 
the poster which will be the inspiration 
to rally many thousands of Lutherans to 
the Inner Mission cause. The poster was 
planned by Superintendent A. W. Stremel 
of the Pittsburgh Inner Mission, and 
sketched by Artist Ralph Reichhold of the 
Pittsburgh Press who has given freely of 
his talent through many years for this 
cause. 


“That They May Know Him” 


expresses the purpose and program of 
Inner Missions. During these years of de- 
pression the Church has had new oppor- 
tunity to evaluate this work. Once we 
thought of it merely as a philanthropy, or 
as a service to the underprivileged and 
the down-and-out. Today this helping 
hand of the Church is reaching into our 
congregations and providing a loving serv- 
ice of mercy to members of our churches 
who have come face to face with the prob- 
lems and havoe wrought by unemploy- 
ment. Today it is not the stranger at the 
gates—but our own household of faith 
which is being sustained in the day of 
need. “That They May Know Him”—they 
must know Him as the Saviour Who enters 
into every problem of life through His 
servants—the Church. 

But the Inner Mission slogan has also a 
wider implication. It applies also to the 
great unchurched masses—sixty million in 
the United States and Canada who are not 
associated with the Christian Church. Here 
the Inner Mission program is vital to the 
whole program of the Church. The Inner 
Missionary meets the masses at their point 
of need. He reaches into the hospitals, 
almshouses, homes and institutions where 
thousands do not know the Christ. He 
goes into the prisons to face the bare fact 
of sin with the only remedy that will build 
new lives. The Inner Mission worker goes 
into the homes where sin and need have 
alienated people from the church—touches 
the lives of childhood and old age—re- 
building life with and for Christ. 

Of especial interest in the program of the 
Pittsburgh Society is its prison work. Three 
prisons offer opportunity for service. The 
Allegheny County Prison serves as the 
clearing house for the district. In this 
prison alone more than 20,000 men and 
women were admitted during 1937. Here 
the Inner Mission pastors serve as chap- 
lains, having access to every prisoner, and 
opportunity to develop a great program 
of Christian ministry. Three Bible classes 
are conducted each week in which the at- 
tendance for the year totaled 9,734 vol- 
untary attendance. Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices are attended by every prisoner. Dur- 
ing the week personal interviews are con- 
ducted with prisoners, visits are made to 
their homes, contacts established with fam- 
ilies and pastors, and a service of re- 
habilitation provided with prisoners after 
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their discharge. Through her Inner Mis- 
sion the Church provides the only organ- 
ized approach to the prisons and seeks to 
meet here the great problem of crime and 
sin which must be the concern of the 
Church. “That They May Know Him” is 
the answer of the Church. : 

As the Roll Call is sounded in many 
cities over our land to continue this Chris- 
tian service the Lutheran way—Inner Mis- 
sions—may many new Lutheran members 
be added to the lists of those who believe 
this to be a true expression of Christian 
discipleship. They may have the assurance 
that every dollar is an investment in life. 

A. W. STREMEL. 


FOUR INTO ONE 


Pennsylvania Synods Adopt Merger Com- 
mittee’s Plan for Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod 


By vecistons reached at Carlisle, 
Sunbury, Harrisburg, and Clearfield 
where the West Pennsylvania, Susque- 
hanna, East Pennsylvania and Alle- 
ghany Syonds convened on May 17, 
these four constituent units of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will merge to form the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the U. L. C. A. Mem- 
bers of THe LutHERAN’s News Letter 
Staff wired the following reports: 


West Pennsylvania 


Carlisle, Pa., May 17, 1938. 
“The West Pennsylvania Synod in ses- 
sion in Carlisle voted unanimously to en- 
ter into the merger on the basis of the 
proposed plan by the Four-synod Merger 
Committee. The vote was 159 for, none 
against. Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer and Hon. 
McClean Stock, Esq., members of the 
Merger Committee, presented the resolu- 
tion. The vote does not indicate that all 
members are in full accord; rather that 
all are willing to stand by the majority 
ruling of a year ago. There still is doubt 
in the minds of some that any real advan- 
tages will be gained by merging. Others 
question the wisdom of centralization. All, 
however, desire that the merger shall re- 
sult in a better understanding among the 
four synods and thus a stronger U. L. 
CpAy A. O. FRANK. 


Susquehanna 


Sunbury, Pa., May 17, 1938. 
“Merger unanimously approved with 
little discussion, the Rev. Edward Ding- 
man, Snydertown, objecting to the speed 
with which matter passed. Splendid spirit 
of optimism prevailing. Delegates hoping 
and praying for a truly united church in 
Central Pennsylvania. President Sassaman 
said, ‘I’m greatly delighted with the action 
of our Susquehanna Synod in its unani- 
mous acceptance of the plan of the merger 
with our brethren of the other synods. I’ve 
been hoping and praying for such a spirit 
to dominate our group.’ ” 
Dattas C, Barr. 
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Alleghany 


Clearfield, Pa., May 18, 1938. 

“Merger voted at 1936 synodical conven- 
tion. Resolution to incorporate presented 
to 1938 convention, Clearfield, May 18. 
Dr. E. M. Morgan, chairman of synodical 
Merger Committee, opened discussion, fol- 
lowed by Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Judge 
Stock and others. Adoption made unani- 
mous. Constitution and by-laws approved. 
Benefits mentioned in discussion were: 
Render larger service to U. L. C. A.; en- 
large fellowship and unity of church work; 
and more synodical and parish adminis- 
tration. 

“‘The Alleghany Synod in all the merger 
deliberations has evidenced a fair-minded, 
generous attitude of whole-hearted co- 
operation. Personally I am gratified by the 
prospects of these synods constituting 
kindred tradition, operation and spirit be- 
coming one.’ This quotation from Pres- 
ident E. Roy Hauser.” 

: Pau Levi Fouk. 


East Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., May 18, 1938. 

“On motion of Dr. S. W. Herman and 
after earnest prayer by Dr. George A. 
Greiss, the merger resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in session at Harrisburg. All pro- 
posed changes in the constitution and by- 
laws were postponed until the merger 
meeting. While regrets were manifested at 
the passing of the synod, no actual oppo- 
sition was in evidence. 

‘During the debate on the motion the 
aims of the United Lutheran Church were 
constantly kept before the delegates and 
especially the work of evangelism and mis- 
sions. The committee disclaimed any 
thought of competition, but hopes for bet- 
ter working conditions and the dissolution 
of differences among synods. It is the gen- 
eral belief that the merger will prove to 
be a genuine contribution towards the 
solution of the territorial problem and that 
congregations will eventually gravitate in 
allegiance toward one or another of the 
three synodical offices in this state.” 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


“Tr wE cannot make men see that God, 
through Christ, is a friendly God, there is 
something wrong about our Christianity.” 


“Wen a higher thing calls, lower things 
must be left to follow it. It was not wrong 
for Andrew and Peter to be fishermen. 
But when Christ said, ‘Follow me,’ they 
left their nets, and followed Him instanter. 
That obedience ended by making them 
apostles of everlasting fame.” 
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Wesley at Aldersgate 


Founder of Methodism’s Decisive Experience Described 
by Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


ON THE EVENING of May 24, 1738, a carefully dressed man 
turned into Aldersgate Street. He was young, scarcely 
thirty-five years of age. From his dress, any who passed 
him in the street would have declared that he was a priest 
of the Church of England. If the further facts were known 
that he was a fellow in Lincoln College, and without many 
and great cares, they would have envied his lot. 

If these passersby had read the record of the past day’s 
happenings, they might have realized that all was not well 
with the soul of John Wesley. He considered himself to 
be indifferent, dull and sinful. That morning, practising a 
kind of bibliomancy, he had opened his New Testament and 
found these words, “There are given unto us exceeding 
great and precious promises, even that ye should be par- 
takers of the divine nature.” Rather than helping him, they 
seemed to have disconcerted him. Later that morning, he 
again opened the New Testament and these words faced 
him, “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.” 

The afternoon found him at evensong in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The words of the anthem—familiar to him from 
the Epworth Rectory when Susannah had used them at 
evening prayer—took on a new meaning. And this was 
important enough for him to write them down in his journal 


| in the version of the Bishops’ Bible. 


“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord, 

Lord, hear my voice. O let Thine ears consider well the voice 
of my complaint. 

If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
O Lord, who may abide it? 

But there is mercy with Thee: therefore Thou shalt be feared. 

O Israel, trust in the Lord, for with the Lord there is mercy 
and with Him is plenteous redemption. 

And He shall redeem Israel from all his sins.” 


These words haunted him. They still rang in his ears 
as his feet unwillingly carried him to the meeting in Alders- 
gate Street. Peter Boehler had been so confident. A man 
should really know that Jesus Christ is his Saviour. Per- 
haps here he would find peace and confidence. Wesley has 


is 
EPWORTH PARSONAGE, JOHN WESLEY’S BIRTHPLACE 


left us few details of this meeting, save that someone was 
_ reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 


“O, it is a living, busy, active, mighty thing, this faith, and 


_ so it is impossible for it not to do good works incessantly. It 


does not ask whether there are good works to do, but, before the 
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question rises, it has 
already done them, 
and is already at 
doing them.” 


Wesley felt that 
his heart was 
strangely warmed, 
There came into 
his whole being 
peace and a quiet 
satisfaction that 
he had not felt be- 
fore. Perhaps his 
Moravian friend 
was right. “Preach 
faith until you have it and then preach it because you have 
it.” The unknown reader continued: 


“Faith is a living, daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure 
and certain that a man would stake his life on it a thousand 
times. This confidence in God’s grace and knowledge of it make 
men glad and bold and happy in dealing with God and all His 
creatures: and this is the work of the Holy Ghost in faith. Hence 
a man is ready and glad, without compulsion, to do good to 
everyone, to serve everyone, to suffer everything, in love and 
praise of God, Who has shown him this grace; and thus is it 
impossible to separate works from faith, quite as impossible 
as to separate heat and light from fire.” 


That night John Wesley joined a great company. Though 
he never ranked with the greatest of them, his name will in 
a sense be associated with Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles; 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo; Martin Luther, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology, and a countless host of others. This 
experience opened the door to the trysting place of great 
souls. “TI felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: 
and an assurance was given me, that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death.” 

In the old days, this account of Wesley’s experience might 
have been terminated with a closing paragraph. But in 
recent years, a closer study of the facts has led many to 
a quite different conclusion. The readers of Tue LuTHERAN 
deserve to know these facts. 

It has been asserted that if John Wesley had not made 
an entry in his diary, he would have forgotten the Alders- 
gate experience entirely. It was more a mystical experience 
than a genuine conversion. Wesley was not an ignorant 
man, living in gross sinfulness, feeling the wrath that vice 
and sensuality bring with it, but a cultivated and trained 
theologian. He had been taught the Scriptures from his 
earliest years, he had been sent to Oxford, he had taken 
Holy Orders. As a student in Oxford, he had joined himself 
with like spirits who were derided as Methodists because 
they attempted method in the practice of godliness. 

As a priest in the Church of England, he had gone to 
Georgia to convert the Indians, and had shown himself a 
strict disciplinarian in the ecclesiastical life of the colony. 
However, we may think about the above facts, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to place his experience in Aldersgate 
Street with that along the Damascus Road. Any superficial 
reader of the early part of the Journal will note May 24, 
1738, not as a great peak towering over the plain of ordinary 
existence, or even the place where the road begins its con- 
tinuous ascent, but one peak separated from others by 
recurring valleys of despondency and despair. 


It is generally admitted, however, that throughout the 
year 1738, Wesley became conscious of his mission and of 
the work that God had given him to do. This period marked 
a time of deeper meaning of Christian truth and revelation. 
It meant a difference in his preaching and his religious 
principles. When he divided his own work into periods, 
1738 was the great dividing line. 

That same year, Wesley went to Herrnhut to learn 
Moravian folk and fashions more intimately. When he 
returned he found that the pulpits of most of the parish 
churches were closed to him. In 1739, he followed the bold 
step of Whitefield and began preaching in the open air. 
Great success attended this venture and, profound psy- 
chologist that he was, he often used his father’s tombstone 
at Epworth as his pulpit. 

Upwards of fifty years this incessant work continued. He 
preached twice and thrice a day, he traveled constantly, 


usually on horseback. He founded societies, opened chapels, 


examined and commissioned preachers, administered dis- 
cipline, raised funds for his institutions, and found time to 
write, edit or translate more than two hundred volumes. 
He married at forty-eight years, was unhappy, and left no 
children. 

Wesley was a loyal son of the Church of England. In later 
years he received more co-operation than opposition from 
his Mother Church, though he was not fully understood. 
He never advised English Methodists to separate. It is true 
that he ordained Dr. Thomas Coke, like himself a priest in 
the church, to be the superintendent of the Methodists in 
America. Charles Wesley was deeply grieved because of it. 
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The bit of verse printed below shows that others felt like- 
wise: 

How easy now are Bishops made 

At man or woman’s whim; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 

But who laid hands on him? 


Wesley is quoted as having looked upon the whole world 
as his parish. In so doing he believed that he and his fol- 
lowers only supplemented the work of the established 
church. Regardless of the extent of his parish, he never 
“considered himself the parish priest of the whole world.” 
His genius for organization was too great for that. 

The eighteenth century made much of religion as a matter 
of doctrine and conduct. Wesley found it to be a great 
experience. This experience was not solitary—perhaps that 
is the point of departure from the Lutheran and Moravian 
influence—but primarily social. A very simple illustration, 
formulated by Arnold Lunn, will make this clear. 

There is Jane Smith, who works for fifteen hours a day. 
Neither her master nor her mistress cares much about her 
in this world or the next. She has been to church, but the 
portly parson in long robes who has read an essay on the 
errors of the deists or on the folly of enthusiasm is not 
interested in her as an individual. One day she meets a 
Methodist and is persuaded to accompany her to the 
foundry, and is drawn into the Methodist Society. Jane’s 
heart, like John Wesley’s at Aldersgate, is strangely warmed, 
not by doctrines which the Methodists preach, but by the 
glow of friendship which the Methodists practice. 


The Lutheran Church in ane Life 


By Pastor H. H. Krauss,* Red Hill, Pa. 


Tue LuTHERAN CHURCH in America began as a rural 
church, whether we take our point of departure with the 
German colony in Venezuela in 1532, or the Danish expe- 
dition accompanied by the Lutheran pastor, Rasmus Jensen, 
in 1619 at Hudson Bay, or the Swedes along the Delaware 
in 1638, or the Germans at New Hanover in 1700. Even 
today 219 congregations of the Ministerium are classified as 
rural. 

The rural churches of the Ministerium are in many re- 
spects unique and hardly comparable to those in other sec- 
tions of the United States. The church buildings are gen- 
erally more substantial. They are older. The membership 
has been consistent, constant and conservative. Their loca- 
tion has been more deliberately planned and agreed upon 
on the basis of need and service than those in the New Eng- 
land, Southern and Western states. Very few have ever been 
abandoned after organization. A considerable number once 
classified rural are now in centers of population. 

The fruitage of the rural 
church is witnessed to by their 
individual histories, regardless 
of the weaknesses we may dis- 
cover and the problems they 
present. They have given in 
times past an unusually and 
encouragingly large number of 
candidates for the ministry, 2. Health ..... 
law, teaching, and for other z Wanen'ta mance 
professions and callings, and 
leadership in practically every 
kind of service. We must 
render to all their dues—honor 
to whom honor. It may be this 2: Health 
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CHURCH INSTITUTE ON RURAL LIFE 


* Pastor Krauss, with Dr. Levering Tyson, president of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., and Dr. H. C. Fetterolf of State Col- 
lege spoke at the Church Institute on Rural Life on 
rural congregations were represented. Dr. Tyson presented the con- 
nection of “Rural Life and the Church School” and Dr. Fetterolf 
discussed “The Vocational School in Rural Life.” After the addresses 
those present divided into departmental conferences as follows: 


WOMEN’S GROUP... eccrine 
1. Recreational Opportunities 


nsdn Leader—Mrs. Elmer K. Moyer 


Weastdcaiiiee tiene Leader—William Gerlach 


2. RRECKCAGION sisseccestevecoccccsscccssverses 
3. Keeping Men and Boys on the farm 


UP esssessssscsassenneesensccrsnsessennnneesseccenscsens Leader—Ernest Bardsley 
1. Recreation and Organizations . 


tacvasteccavettcebeseovecnnets Dr. Clyde R. Flory 


fruitage was not because of rural conditions, but in spite of 
them. However, we do not think so. 

Nevertheless “new occasions teach new duties” and “these 
latter times create new problems,” and the rural church and 
rural conditions are no exception. Here we find a great 
many perplexing problems which foreshadow new tasks and 
duties. ! 

The Lutheran pastor of a rural parish or churches is ed- 
ucated, trained and regularly called and ordained after ex- 
amination, approved confession, profession and promise that _ 
he will teach and preach in accordance with the fundamental 
doctrines as believed, taught and confessed by the synod 
and general body to which he owes allegiance. 

Under normal conditions therefore the ministry in the 
rural church is similar to that of a congregation located in a 
town or city, except in so far as the local constitution and 
by-laws modify the uniformity of matters. 

The rural church has the same Bible, doctrines, sacra- 
ments, liturgy, hymnal, cate- 
chism, literature forthe Sun- 
day school in all its depart- 
ments, literature for the Luther 
League, Women’s Missionary 
Societies, children of the 
Church and the Brotherhood. 

The pastor has the same ob- 
jectives to hold forth in faith, © 
life and good works. He has- 
the same educational institu- 
tions to cherish and support, 
the same missionary causes to ) 
advance, and the same chari- 
table appeals to promulgate. 
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Both the pastor and the parish over which he is overseer 
are members of conference, synod and general body. They 
are obligated to attend the conventions, district meetings, 
regular and special, as well as privileged to serve on com- 
mittees, boards and in office, if appointed or elected. They 
are therefore under moral and constitutional obligation to 
seek to carry out and apply the various recommendations 
and resolutions which are approved and adopted. 

However, experience and observation both inform us that 
the conditions in the rural areas are different from the urban 
in many ways. Environments, historical and economic con- 
ditions are far different. The background, educational ad- 
vantages, social and religious heritage and opportunities 
vary greatly. 

Nevertheless, through all the political, social, scientific and 
philosophic changes, the rural church remains least affected 
and continues a veritable bulwark of strength and sanity. 
The strength lies in the fact that the rural church holds to 
the everlasting gospel in preference to the wishy-washy, 
flippant, hodgepodge of cheap theorizing, opinionating and 
speculating gallery gazers. The weakness lies in the fact 
that too many of the members are of independent attitude, 
frequently too unwilling to co-operate with others and too 
self-reliant. The rural people as a whole are mostly thought- 
ful, patient, serious and conservative. 


Problems Confronting the Rural Church 

-The rural churches, moreover, in common with all others 
wherever located, are confronted with the general problems 
of the times in which we live—such as commercialization and 
desecration of the Lord’s Day, pleasure madness, cheap 
amusements, questionable literature, sensational sex-per- 
verted films, general atheism, infidelity, intemperance, ir- 
reverence, worldliness, over indulgence, commercialization 
of sports, gambling and other evils. 

In many sections inroads have been made by immigrants 
who are usually of adverse religious inclinations and affected 
by strange customs, habits and languages. The rural 


-churches have been hard hit by the World War’s aftermath 


and by the economic collapse, as have all others. There are 
people in the rural areas who rebel against the church as 
against some other things. In some respects the isolation of 
their lives has the tendency gradually to develop some of 
them into unsocial hermits. 

The tenantry conditions have some effect, too, because they 
tend to develop a roving and restless population which 
often prevents families from identifying themselves with the 
local congregation and their interest gradually wanes, and 
such examples help to weaken and demoralize others. 

There are many inherited conditions of organizations, due 
to archaic constitutions and by-laws which sometimes bring 
confusion and uncertainty. There is the difficulty of correct- 
ing and co-ordinating and clarifying practices into harmony 
with our present conceptions and policies. The average rural 
congregation has a scattered membership, frequently cover- 
ing 150 or more square miles in area—and, as we might expect, 
such a condition affects attendance at services, making it 
difficult, if not impossible, to have organizations of approved 
age and sex groups, or if organized, to have regular activity. 
You will also readily perceive what extra burdens are 
thereby laid upon officials, leaders and the pastor in visita- 
tions, in ministry to the sick and shut-ins, or in seeking the 
unattached and in committee work. 

In addition there are the absentee members who live 25, 
50, 100, or 1,000 miles away. There are parishes consisting 
of many congregations: this, too, naturally develops many 
problems. The larger the number of congregations to a 
parish, the less the number of services which can be given, 
hence, the fewer sermons, teaching hours, and the oppor- 
tunities for instructing, informing and influencing the mem- 
bership, also the less opportunity for oversight. Too few 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


"The Ascension of Our Lord 


(1) GRANT, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that like as we do 
believe Thy Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
have ascended this Day into the heavens; so may we also in 
heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually 
dwell, Who liveth... 

O KING OF GLORY, Lord of Hosts, Who didst this Day 
ascend in triumph far above all heavens: We beseech Thee 
leave us not comfortless, but send to us the Spirit of Truth, 
promised of the Father; Who livest . . 


@) 


Exaudi—The Sunday after Ascension 
ALMIGHTY, Everlasting God, make us to have always a 
devout will towards Thee, and to serve Thy Majesty with a 
pure heart; through... 

Tur very high Feast, The Ascension of Our Lord (but 
unhappily so little observed), is provided with two Little 
Prayers. Viewed from one angle, this Feast brings to a 
conclusion the Church Year observance of the immediate 
Redemptive Work of Our Lord. In reality this Day is the 
capstone of that structure: Work done, He is going Home, 
there to take up His Power and reign. 

Observe that “1” is, first of all, a genuine confession of 
faith. The “we” carries down to us who use this Prayer 
today,—‘“who having not seen, yet have believed”! For 
faith rises to the fullness of the completion of what Our 
Lord has done for us, and reaches out for all of the eternal 
benefits. Of course our faith, in this case, is founded upon 
the experience of others. 

Then observe, that we pray, that like as we believe, so 
may we also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him 
continually dwell. Here is a self-imposed spiritual measur- 
ing-rod of my faith! I take it upon my lips! I test myself, 
my spirituality, the reality and fervor of my union with my 
Lord. Certainly “our citizenship is in heaven”; but what 
sort my heavenly patriotism? We “seek the things above, 
where Christ sitteth”; but what the zeal and persistence and 
enthusiasm of that search? Thought connects the Loved One 
with the one who loves: and the measure of that love is as 
the fervor and constancy of the thought, the longing. This 
is a Prayer that the Victorious, but loving, yea, present and 
interceding Christ of God, may be my All in all. 

“9 addresses the Triumphant Lord,—note devoutly His 
majestic Titles, King of Glory, Lord of Hosts. The radiance 
of the Divine Splendor is reflected in faith’s praying. To Him 
now my faith in His Ascension is confessed, and rests con- 
tent upon the foundation of His Triumph and of His promise, 
—surely, faith muses, such an. One Whose Power is so 
Divine, Whose Splendor is so glorious, Whose Majesty the 
heavenly Hosts adore, surely His Word must be fulfilled! 

Dramatically that little group of Disciples gazing up, fol- 
lowing His leaving them, could in the light of His own Word, 
—J will not leave you comfortless,” both pray and wait. 
For a few days they might be “orphaned” (that is the Latin 
word here translated “comfortless”) but soon the Promise 
is fulfilled and the Spirit of Truth fills each one of them. 
We need to pray this Prayer today: much of life seems 
“comfortless”; all too often one feels “orphaned”; even 
devout hearts seem to feel “so far away”; but the Power is 
eternal, the Promise is sure, the sending of the Spirit is un- 
failing and never wavering. 

“9” ic the Little Prayer for “Orphan Sunday”—the Lord’s 
Day in between Our Lord’s Going Away and the Coming 
of the Promised Spirit. How did the Disciples spend these 
“orphaned” days? The answer is in the Collect, “always a 
devout will towards Thee” and “serve God’s Majesty with 
a pure heart.” Read both Liturgical Lessons and see how 
the “waiting Christian” conducts himself, even amid the 
turmoil of a treacherous and hostile world. The “heart and 
mind” that “continually dwells” with its Lord is always of 
a devout will toward God. He in whom the Spirit of Truth 
is Presence, comfort, guide will always serve God with a 
pure heart. “Ye also shall bear witness.” 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Dean W. E. Tilberg, Gettysburg College, Writes of This Attribute as a College Problem 


ON ANY COLLEGE campus there are problems galore. 
Peopled by a group so varied in its background, so complex 
in its makeup, and so thoroughly human in its outlook, 
this is to be expected. The great majority of these problems 
become very insignificant, however, when compared with 
that one great problem present on every campus, the prob- 
lem that has challenged every generation since education 
began, namely, how to translate the contents of the college 
curriculum into intellectual power, broad culture, moral 
stamina, social responsibility, and Christian character in 
the lives of the young men and women who have entrusted 
their college years to us. The more effectively this is done, 
the more likely will other college problems tend to disappear, 
and the more satisfactory to the students their years in 
college will prove to be. 

Our problem is difficult only because it centers in human 
beings. The subject matter of the curriculum is planned 
for human beings; the teachers and the students are in- 
tensely human. The process of education cannot, therefore, 
be carried on with the perfect precision of the machine. 
It is subject to all the idiosyncrasies and complexities of 
human beings. 

In the background of this discussion lie three fundamental 
factors upon which all agree but which ought to be stated. 
In the first place, the real college is the faculty, and the 
quality of its teaching is the institution’s true measure of 
success. President Wilkins of Oberlin College, stated the 
case correctly when he said: “If teaching is good, the college 
is a good college, even though its plant be inadequate and 
its athletic stars be dim. If the teaching is poor, the college 
is a poor college, even though it has a Freshman Week 
and a psychiatrist. If the teaching is good, the college justi- 
fies its existence and deserves encouragement. If the teach- 
ing is poor and remains poor, the college deserves ex- 
tinction.” 

More Required Than Teaching 

Good college teaching is of major importance, but a 
teacher’s responsibility does not end there. Whether he 
likes it or not, every teacher is, and ought to be, a student 
counselor as well. The personal friendship, the intellectual 
companionship that naturally develops between the good 
teacher and the student who majors in his field or even 
takes a single course with him forms the soundest basis for 
common-sense counseling in scholastic and vocational 
matters. He, too, is a master in his field, but he is interested 
primarily not in his fame as a scholar nor in the volumes 
he has published, but in the young men and women before 
him. To him teaching is a living agency; a trained spirit 
leading an untrained spirit; a generous giving of his very 
self in order that his young student friend may become like 
him, or better. 

In the second place, the most important single element 
on any college campus is the student. He is the one person 
for which the institution exists. We build magnificent 
plants, acquire elaborate equipment, develop large and use- 
ful libraries, establish and develop administrative offices 
and effective personnel procedures, and various other 
projects. Why? For one purpose and one purpose only; to 
provide as nearly as possible ideal conditions under which 
the teacher and the student may meet, and under which 
the student may attain those intellectual, social, and spirit- 
ual graces for which he came to college. And the adminis- 
tration of any college finds its chief reward in the realiza- 
tion that it has brought about these conditions. 

But a student body offers the greatest possible field of 
individual differences. In a very real sense it is a cross- 


section of society. Six hundred students represent six hun- 
dred widely scattered homes and backgrounds; five thou- 
sand students represent five thousand homes. They come 
from homes representing great opposites—great wealth and 
extreme poverty; the highest type of culture and the crassest 
crudeness; the happy, congenial home and the quarrelsome, 
the broken, and the near-broken home; homes where chil- 
dren’s school work as well as their religious and social 
affairs have been sympathetically supervised and guided, 
and homes where autocracy on the one hand and extreme 
irresponsibility and absolute lack of discipline on the other 
mark every thought and action of parents toward their 
children; homes where timely topics of the day are in- 
telligently and constructively discussed, and homes where 
the radical and extremest attitude is taken on all religious, 
social, and political questions; homes where the most favor- 
able construction is placed on the acts and words of neigh- 
bors and friends, and homes where malicious gossip is the 
prevailing conversation. And what I have said of homes 
can as well be said of neighborhoods, schools, religions, and 
every type of background. Whatever the background, one 
can safely conclude that it has mightily influenced the stu- 
dent’s character and outlook upon life. 


A New Environment 

And now these boys and girls come to college. Each has 
his own background and his own type of reactions. Each 
has not one but several personal problems, any one of which 
if properly adjusted would mean greater application and 
greater self-realization. Each is confronted by a new and 
strange environment—new types of teachers, new methods, 
new books, new friends, and particularly a new freedom. 
With this complex background and with this serious adjust- 
ment problem confronting him, is it any wonder that some 
of our students, at least temporarily, lose their way? 

In the third place the college curriculum is all-important 
but very difficult to administer. In some respects it is ultra- 
conservative and traditional, preserving for our youth the 
finest ideals and culture of all ages. In other respects it 
has been an ever-evolving procedure—new departments and 
new courses constantly being added in response to new 
demands. Administrators, teachers, students, and _ phi- 
losophers are, and always have been, thoroughly dissatisfied 
with it, and all are seeking a better philosophy upon which 
to rebuild it. In the meantime we must not forget that the 
present curriculum offerings, not only of the college and 
the university, but of our whole educational system, is the 
product of the best thought of the centuries. 

Here we have the three major elements on any college 
campus—the teaching staff, the student, and the curriculum. 
And the ever-present problem for the teachers and the 
curriculum experts is how to develop in our students those 
qualities of mind and character that lead to the highest type 
of Christian manhood and womanhood; how effectively to 
present to our students not only those courses that describe 
life and things, but those that seek to interpret life and give 
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it meaning and direction.. If the subject matter always 


centers in the welfare of the student, if the faculty were 
composed entirely of effective, inspiring teachers, if every 
student on the college campus really desired to appropriate 
whatever intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual values 
each course contained, our problem would be reduced to a 
minimum. Unfortunately in every case we fall far short 


of this ideal. The hopeful part of it all is that we recognize 


the seriousness of the problem and are constantly seeking a 
better way to solve it. 
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AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Northwest Synod, President R. H. Gerberding Pre- 
siding, Conducts Important Deliberations 


By G. F. Genszler, Staff Correspondent 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH annual convention of the English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest convened at 
Racine, Wis., May 3-5. Two Racine churches were hosts 
of this ever-growing synod. Holy Communion Church with 
its pastor, the Rev. Dr. G. W. Genszler, and Atonement 


~ Church with its pastor, the Rev. John I. Meck. 


About two hundred pastors and lay delegates representing 
five states and Canada were in attendance during the three 
days. The host churches had made every preparation for 


_ the comfort and happiness of the visitors. And the facilitat- 
ing of the convention’s business. Tuesday’s day session was 


held at Atonement Church with the evening service at Holy 
Communion. Wednesday’s and Thursday’s day sessions were 
held at Holy Communion with a Laymen’s Banquet at 
Atonement Church Wednesday evening. The officers of 
synod had made all previous arrangements so that business 
was carried out with efficiency and dispatch. Many were 
of the opinion that this convention was the best ever. 
Visiting dignitaries from the church at large were Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


_vania, member of the Executive Board, representing the 


United Lutheran Church in America, and Mr. Lawrence 
Wheeler of Philadelphia representing the Twentieth Anni- 
versary Appeal of the Board of American Missions. The 
Rev. Dr. E. S. Rudisill, president of Thiel College, and the 
Rev. C. H. Hightower of Mt. Morris, IIL, representing Car- 
thage College. 

The convention opened Tuesday morning with a Com- 
munion Service conducted by the conference presidents and 
officers of synod. The Rev. G. C. Koehler of St. Paul, Minn.; 
the Rev. W. H. Gable of Rocky Boy, Mont.; the Rev. J. I. 
Meck of Racine, and the Rev. W. F. Bacher of Elkhorn, Wis. 
President R. H. Gerberding, D.D., preached the opening key- 
note sermon entitled, “One Thing,” based on Phillipians 
3: 13. The president emphasized that “It is important for us 
to examine ourselves and see if we, as a synod, appreciate 
the One Thing that distinguishes the church and her mem- 
bers from the world, and whether we make the One Thing 
not only our goal but our life, our striving towards that goal. 
That is the one purpose of the church, the upward calling 
of mankind.” 

President Gerberding said there is too strong a tendency 
on the part of churchmen, ministers and laymen to lend an 
institutional pride to the church, and to clothe it with a 
glamour and embellishments that are utterly alien to the 
spirit of the redeeming Lord and the apostles. “The glory 


_ of the church needs no props so long as she adheres to her 


high purpose of calling the world upward in the spirit of 
her Saviour.” “Congregations and pastors must not lose 
sight of the One Thing; if they do not, growth continues un- 
hindered, functional activities become means to the one 
supreme end, the spirit of the congregation continues evan- 
gelical, and gracious benevolence never ceases to increase 
and the congregation grows.” 

Tuesday noon during luncheon Mr. Theodore S. Stump 
of Livingston, Mont., secretary of Visual Education of the 
National Lutheran Council, showed talking pictures of suit- 
able films for church use. Many of the pastors of synod had 
brought to the convention films taken of their own churches 
in action. Wednesday noon “The Thunder of the Sea” was 
shown to the delegation and was very favorably received. 


New Congregations 
Three new congregations were admitted to membership in 
synod: Grace Church, Mildred, Minn., the Rev. John Dehaan 
pastor; First English Church, Port Washington, Wis., the 
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Rev. H. J. Koch pastor; and Calvary Church of Cahill, 
Hennepin County, Minn., the Rev. H. J. Motzkus pastor. 

On Tuesday evening E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., spoke on “Two 
Roads to Unity” before a large congregation. He stated: “The 
forces of evil again have reached frightening proportions. 
The trend towards the totalitarian state is merely an ex- 
ample of history repeating itself. It is really a conflict on a 
huge scale that we are witnessing between the great armies 
of the godless and believers—in which the godless seem to 
be in the ascendant. There are two ways to fight—the easy, 
worldly way of materialism, or the way of the Cross of 
Christ. The threat of godless communism and the totalitarian 
state calls the church to move forward in a quiet, but ef- 
fective, missionary invasion with the will to make Christ 
known as the Great Physician Who alone is able to cure the 
ills of the world.” 

Synod authorized its Executive Committee to call a full- 
time home missionary to establish new churches in the 
synod’s territory. This action was the result of a request of 
the Wisconsin Conference, which has five fields for mission- 
ary endeavor in the state. The Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., was called to this position. 


1940 U. L. C. A. Convention Invited 

The pastors of the U. L. C. A. churches of the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., announced that a letter 
was sent to the U. L. C. A. inviting it to hold its 1940 con- 
vention in their cities. 

The following pastors and lay delegates were elected to 
this year’s convention of the U. L. C. A. Pastors: The Rev. 
J. I. Meck and G. W. Genszler, D.D., of Racine, Wis.; the 
Rev. H. B. Reed of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. P. W. Roth 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; the Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, Minneapolis; 
P. R. Siebert, D.D., the Rev. A. G. Streich, and A. A. Zinck, 
D.D., of Milwaukee; and the president of synod by virtue 
of his office, R. H. Gerberding, D.D., of Minneapolis. 

Lay Delegates: Dr. L. V. Downing, Minneapolis; Mr. Theo- 
dore Evanson, Fargo, N. D.; Mr. Charles Gottschalk, Mil- 
waukee; Mr. J. K. Jensen, Beloit, Wis.; Mr. John W. Jouno, 
Milwaukee; Mr. Fred C. Mueller, Minneapolis; Mr. Harold 
G. Olson, Milwaukee; Mr. Harry Wilson, Minneapolis; Mr. 
J. J. Wurthner, mayor of Great Falls, Mont. 

Mr. Patrick Magalee, this year’s graduate of Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, was chaplain 
of the convention. Mr. Magalee is a Hindu Christian of 
British Guiana, South America, who has been called by the 
Board of American Missions to become a missionary pastor 
in his home country. He will be ordained to the ministry 
at home. 

Laymen’s Banquet 

J. H. Dressler, D.D., professor of Pastoral Theology at 
Northwestern Seminary, was the speaker at the Laymen’s 
Banquet held at Atonement Church Wednesday evening. 
About four hundred laymen were in attendance. Mr. Thorn- 
wald Beck, an attorney and member of Holy Communion 
Church, was toastmaster. Professor Dressler spoke on “Good 
News—Not Advice.” He said, “Christianity is good news— 
and it is the business of the church to publish good news. 
The world always has been full of people ready to give good 
advice. Christianity is not advice but good news. The world 
is brought on its way by men and women who publish good 
news and whose work and deeds create new eras. Too many 
people erroneously believe that the church is on trial today. 
‘As at the time of the Crucifixion, Jesus wasn’t on trial but 
the world that condemned Him, so today. Christianity has 
tried and superseded many of the plans of the world for the 
past 1,900 years.” 

The following were re-elected to the Seminary Board: 
W. P. Christy, D.D., of Minneapolis, Mr. J. K. Jensen of 
Janesville, Wis., Mr. John Jouno of Milwaukee, and P. W. 
Roth, D.D., of Milwaukee. 

(Continued on page 25). 
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EASTER RITES IN 
JERUSALEM 


By E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


MOHAMMEDANS ON TEMPLE PLAZA 
TO ENTER “DOME OF THE ROCK” 


Nozsopy KNows how many people may have wished to 
spend an Easter in Jerusalem. For centuries pilgrims have 
come here for this memorable season. And if their number 
has been any indication of the interest which past gener- 
ations have shown in this once Holy City, then you may 
assume that with countless others the desire remained un- 
fulfilled. Roman Catholics from France and Southern 
Europe, Greek and Russian Orthodox from the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe formed the bulk of the pilgrimage, number- 
ing even in years after the war about 8,000. Romans came 
to receive plenary indulgence; Orthodox—who do not be- 
lieve in indulgences—sought salvation by having been on 
the sacred ground of the Passion and Resurrection. Along 
with these came many Armenian, Abyssinian and Coptic 
Christians. And because these various churches have divided 
all so-called holy places among themselves, and exercise 
jealous control over them, Protestants have necessarily re- 
mained strangers to the spirit of material possession which 
drew the other faithful to their shrines. In spite of the 
churches and institutions which various Protestant bodies 
have for almost a century placed in Jerusalem, the spirit 
in which they celebrate Easter is different. For them no 
liturgy of the mass re-enacts the sacrifice of Christ, no mere 
presence on sacred ground merits them a good work; rather 
for them Holy Week and Easter in Jerusalem must kindle 
a renewed sense of personal dedication to Christ, “that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 

If as a Lutheran you thus approach Easter in Jerusalem, 
you will not be disillusioned by the human tragedy which 
has ever held this city in its grip. Without running the risk 
of being self-righteous, you may stand off and observe, and 
the following are some of the things which claim your 
attention. 

First of all, Jerusalem is no Christian city. Its population 
of about 50,000 is divided, roughly, into thirds: Moslem, 
Jewish, Christian. Within the old city, behind a wall which 
dates from the sixteenth century on back, live less than 
a fourth of the total population. But here you find them 
in more or less well defined quarters,—one for Moslems, 
one for Jews, another mainly for Armenian Christians. 
These groups have, of course, never gotten along with ex- 
emplary peacefulness; and for Christians the halcyon past 
lies in the era following Constantine, and again for a brief 
interval during the crusades, when by force the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem was established. Following the crusades, and 


WAILING WALL OF THE JEWS. A PART OF THE 
CITY’S AND TEMPLE’S ANCIENT WALL 
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EASTER PROCESSION OF CHRISTIANS 
TO CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


especially under Turkish rule, the Christians were hard put. 
And today, in spite of a favorable British rule, the unrest 
caused by excessive Jewish immigration has made Jeru- 
salem anything but an ideal place for sensing the Easter 
spirit. 

Mohammedan, Jew and Christian 

It seems, moreover, that in Jerusalem Easter accentuates 
differences, for about that date not only Christians but also 
Jews and Mohammedans center their great festivals. The 
Mohammedans, since the crusade, and in opposition to the 
Christians, have observed the Nebi Musa, or feast week of 
“the prophet Moses.” Pilgrims pour in from the north of 
Palestine through the Damascus gate; from the south 
through the Jaffa gate. On our Good Friday, also the day 
of the Jewish Passover, they gather in great numbers on 
the Temple Area. Here the temples of Herod and Solomon 
once stood, but now the Moslems claim this ground as their 
sacred shrine second only to Mecca, and the two mosques— 
the famous Dome of the Rock, and the Aksa—are buildings 
of Christian origin, both dating from the time of Justinian. 
From here, usually on our Easterday, but this year on Good 
Friday, the Moslems move out of the city through St. 
Stephen’s gate, and in noisy procession, moving incredibly 
slowly, and led by fantastic sword dancers who, by their 
feverish performance excite the mob, they go on to feast 
at the traditional Moslem tomb of Moses, near the Dead Sea. 

While this is going on, the Jewish Passover also takes 
place. On Saturday, following its celebration, most good 
Jews make a point of visiting the Wailing Wall. Now this 
wall is that which borders the western edge of the Temple 
Area; and while above, on the elevated terrace, the Moslems 
worship with an almost militant fanaticism, the Jews below 
crowd into the small space in front of the wall—about 
20 by 170 feet—and lament the loss of the Temple. To hear 
the murmured ululations of this compressed mass, to note 
the rhythmic chants which punctuate the general com- 
motion, to see Orthodox Jews in long colorful prayer robes 
and broad-brimmed fur hats, to find faces of Jewry from 
almost all parts of the world, to sense the note of deep 
pessimism which sounds through this whole artless cere- 
mony; to meet all this is to discover the living opposite to 
the joy of Easter. 

Meantime the Christians are also celebrating. But they 
represent no united front. Not only do Copts, Abyssinians, 
Armenians, Greeks and Roman Catholics worship inde- 
pendently, but here in Jerusalem the Eastern Church still 
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observes Easter anywhere from a week to three weeks later 
than the Western. This happens because the Easterners 
do not use our Gregorian, but the old Julian calendar, and 
the variation is caused by that of the full moon and the 
requirement of having Easter always after the Passover. 

This year the Easters of the East and of the West were 
only a week apart. So, for example, while the West was 
hailing Christ as risen, the East was consecrating its palms 
for Palm Sunday. But if you are interested in the different 
services of these churches, there is a definite advantage in 
having them kept apart. Furthermore, there is the practical 
necessity of this divergence in that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre could not simultaneously accommodate either the 
services or the worshipers of both East and West. 


Holy Ground 

As the Temple Area is holy ground for the Moslems, and 
the Wailing Wall for the Jews, so is the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre for the Christians. The varied history of this 
building dates back to the fourth century. Once beautiful 
and simple in style, it has become cluttered up with chapels 
and niches and relics as Greeks, Latins, Copts and 
Armenians have with varying success struggled against 
each other for a share of holy ground. In time the church 
was thus expanded, so that it now covers the traditional 
site both of Golgotha and Joseph’s tomb. Earthquakes 
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which occasionally have rocked Jerusalem have also played 
their part in distorting the appearance of this church, for 
the damage they have done has every time led to ever more 
tasteless and incongruous alteration or ornamentation. Yet 
strangely enough, this church, to which also every tourist 
is herded almost as soon as he arrives in Jerusalem, was this 
year closed over the Easter season. The government let it 
be known that urgently needed repairs required this step. 
And although politics may have been the real reason, the 
ominous cracks and snapping sounds you could see and hear 
shortly before the holidays, perhaps made closing the 
church advisable. 

Under police vigilance none but certain clergy and 
specially permitted visitors were allowed in to the services 
of Holy Week. With disappointment stamped on the faces 
of those turned back, the ceremony within the church 
lacked much of the human. interest which usually char- 
acterizes this season. On reduced scale, though unabbrevi- 
ated in number, the services were thus conducted behind 
closed doors. Besides daily mass in the Latin chapels of 
the church, these were some of the interesting events: the 
showing of the column of flagellation before which Jesus 
is said to have been beaten, the washing of feet on Maundy 
Thursday, the adoration of and the taking down from the 
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Social Effects of Christian Missions—V I 


By J. E. Graere, TH.D., Missionary in India 


Non-CuristTIan religions, in spite of 
a heavy cloaking of profound philos- 
ophies, and in spite of the introduction 
of elements which are apparently 
Christian, are fundamentally the worship of nature. This 
holds true of essential Hinduism, whether profound pan- 
theism or crass polytheism; for if all is God, then every- 
thing and every natural force is God and the tendency of 
the individual is to worship that which he most fears, 
whether it be some disease or wild animal or incompre- 
hensible fate or luck. It likewise holds true of stern 
monotheistic Mohammedanism, for in its fatalism every- 
thing that happens in the world happens exactly as God 
wills it, whether good or evil. Ultimately, therefore, nature 
is God. The keyword for man is “submit.” Basically, this 
holds true of all religions the heart of which is legalistic, 
whether they be ethical or not, for the assumption always is 
that the natural order is fundamentally moral. Starting with 
. the premise that nature punishes its abusers (which it does 
in a measure), and rewards those who obey its laws (also 
partially true), nature worshipers jump to the conclusion 
that natural law is basically moral (which is untrue). For 
the sun shines on the just and the unjust alike and the stars 
roll on their courses relentlessly no matter what happens 
among men. Social customs and habits regimented on the 
basis of nature-worship have behind them the coldness and 
heartlessness of the machine. This inevitably leads to an 
apathy and resignation on the part of men that they are 
caught unescapably in forces over which they have no con- 
trol. This we have found to be the general philosophy under- 
lying non-Christian religions and, to some extent at least, 
seems to be again encroaching into Western life and thought. 


Place Fixed by Nature 
The result of such a philosophy of life leads men to ascribe 
all the circumstances of life to an unalterable law which the 
Hindus call “karma,” that is, the natural law of rewards 


In this concluding chapter Dr. Graefe 
writes a masterly summary of the weaknesses 
of paganism and the power of Christianity. 


and punishments. It cuts the very roots 
of real thought of love, helpfulness, 
forgiveness, redemption or transfor- 
mation. We may see this among the 
Jews. Righteous Job suffered great misfortunes; his friends 
did not offer to help him in the least; they simply accused 
him of sin and told him he was suffering because he ought 
to suffer. In the New Testament the Pharisee thanked God 
that he was not as the Publican. Nature made the Pharisee 
a privileged person—by birth. Whether he believed in the 
transmigration of souls or not, the assumption is there that 
nature favored him for some reason. As for the Publican, 
he was what he was because he was born that way. The 
Pharisee had no thought of helping the Publican for, start- 
ing from his philosophy of life, he deemed that the Publican 
was suffering because he ought to suffer and any assistance 
which the Pharisee might give could not but be an inter- 
ference with the divinely ordained system of natural retri- 
bution. Thus we can see why the Pharisees so resented 
Jesus when He treated Publicans and sinners sympa- 
thetically. To deal adequately with such a philosophy of 
life within the limits of a short paper is impossible. We can 
but refer the reader who is interested to our book entitled 
“Christ and the Hindu Heart.” 


No Right to a Well 


Some years ago the writer was called to a certain large 
town in India. The church had a small congregation in the 
outcaste section of this town. The outcaste section numbered 
about one thousand people. We were called there because 
the outcastes were in difficulty. When we arrived we found 
that the poor mud-hole wells of the outcaste palem had 
dried up and the people had no water. They were forced to 
fetch water in their small pots from a lake some two miles 
away. For laboring people this meant a loss of working 
time, and there was consequent suffering because of a short- 
age of food. Wondering what to do, we thought of a wealthy 
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Hindu friend who lived closed by in the same town. He was 
a Brahmin, of the priestly caste. We went to him and, after 
greetings and some conversation, broached the matter. Our 
conversation was somewhat along the following lines: 

“See here! I know you are a very religious man. I know 
you do all your religious duties very faithfully. I know you 
are a kind man for I have been with you when you threw 
rice to the birds and fed them as an act of religious merit. 
Now what of these outcastes who are suffering? They do 
not have fine deep wells such as you have. Their wells have 
dried up. Could you not arrange to help them? I know that 
you could not allow them to come to your wells because 
that would pollute them. But perhaps you could employ 
some caste people to draw water and put it where they could 
get it. Then perhaps you might talk to some of your wealthy 
friends and raise a subscription and have the wells of the 
outcastes dug deeper and walled up. I know the outcastes 
would be willing to do what they could.” 

To this we received the following reply: “You know I 
cannot do that. Those outcastes are suffering because God 
wants them to suffer, and if I do anything to help them what 
will I be doing? I will be interfering with God.” 

The fundamental change introduced by Christianity lies 
precisely in the fact that it holds that the ultimate heart of 
all is not.a mechanical “It” but rather the Christlike Per- 
sonality who is touched with the feeling of man’s infirmities. 
This changes the very basis of ethics and of social relations 
built thereon. Morality is not a matter of outward con- 
formity, but is of the heart. 


Being Caught the Crime 

One of the greatest problems the missionary in India faces 
is to inculcate a sense of guilt. There is not even a word for 
guilt in the Hindu vocabulary. Like the ancient Greek, the 
Hindu considers agility of body and cleverness of mind as 
virtues, and the thief is punished not for thieving but for 
allowing himself to be caught. That is the gist of one of the 
most popular Hindu mythological books,—entitled “Pan- 
chatratrum,” or “The Five Tricks of Success.” Humility is 
to be used in order to gain the confidence of others and so 
be in a position to gain advantage, and so on with the other 
graces. These are merely outer garments by which one may 
gain self-benefit. How different is Christian sincerity and 
trustworthiness! The change is hard. We once loaned a 
remote Christian in difficulty a sum equal to about five dol- 
lars. Years passed and we forgot all about it, and even for- 
got the man. One day this man appeared, coming well over 
a hundred miles. He said he owed me some money. We 
disclaimed all knowledge of ever having loaned him any- 
thing at all. But he insisted, explained all the circumstances, 
and gradually the vague consciousness of the transaction 
returned. Christ changes men. 

This different emphasis makes a tremendous change in 
social relations. The laborer does not seek to give the land- 
lord as little work as possible and use deceit -and dishonesty 
to get as much as possible. The landlord does not squeeze 
as much work out of his serfs as possible, giving them the 
lowest wages. There is an inner change,—often in the op- 
pressed first. There is the testimony that Christians, on 
account of their integrity, do not need supervision and hence 
can command higher wages. Even non-Christian employers 
gladly give Christians extra privileges because they are 
sober and regular and reliable. The old relationship of 
abuse and vile language disappears. Even a caste woman 
could say to a Christian pastor, “We dare no longer use foul 
language; the Christians would not work for us if we did.” 

Then take the matter of cleanliness. Custom-morality 
accepts things as they are—it is nature. But Christianity 
brings cleanliness in body, dress, and food as well as in 
conduct and speech. In the Guntur District the great reason 
why so many high-caste Hindus are turning to Christ lies 
right here. The Christian sections of villages undergo a 
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change. Hindus say, “What has happened to these vile out- 
castes? They no longer eat carrion; their streets no longer 
flow with sewerage; their houses are whitewashed and clean. 
Christianity. If Christianity does such things, we must in- 
vestigate.” The pastor is weleomed and explains Christ. The 
Hindu priest, alarmed, in characteristic fashion comes, and 
begins interrupting with question after question, attempting 
to distract attention and to sidetrack the discourse. A leader 
arises from among the Hindu listeners and says, “See here! 
You Brahmins have been teaching us for centuries. Your 
religion has not helped us. This new religion—it does things.” 

Or take the matter of literacy. Olcott, in his book, “Village 
Schools in India,” makes the statements, “One-sixth of the 
human race lives in the villages of India” and “Ninety-two 
per cent of these villages are illiterate.” What is the tra- 
ditional Hindu attitude? Some years ago a prominent Hindu 
leader visited China and came into contact with the Young 
China Movement. He saw Chinese students use their vaca- 
tions to gather groups of children and adults and teach them 
to read, doing this voluntarily and without pay, purely for 
the good of their country. The Hindu leader was impressed 
and came back to India with the determination to start a 
similar movement there. He contacted groups of students 
in one of the large Indian universities but met with no suc- 
cess. Hindu students told him, “Why should we educate 
others? That will mean there will be just so many more 
people who have enlightenment. It will mean it will be 
harder to command them and may mean in some cases that 
some of them will get jobs which would be ours. 

Here again it is Christianity that effects a change in inner 
motive. It is not surprising that the proportion of pupils in 
the primary schools of India to the general population is 2.5, 
whereas for the Christians it is 7.3. Again, as Bishop Azariah 
of the Anglican Church, points out, “While the number of 
literate Telugu outcastes is almost nil, 15 per cent of the 
Christians can read.” 


Corrected Ideas About God 


It would be easy to keep on giving examples from various 
aspects of life. What has been given suffice to show, we hope, 
the new meaning which Christianity gives to life. In the 
interjection by God of Jesus Christ into the natural order 
we see nothing less than the implication that the natural 
order is by no means what it should be, and we see God as 
a personal Father profoundly interested in men. The old 
ideas of God as absolute in such a sense that He is capricious 
and a tyrant completely outside the realm of any real justice 
or love; or of God as absolute in a sense that He cannot 
condition Himself by any connection with imperfect men; 
or that God is identical with the natural order and is both 
good and evil, light and darkness, Himself and hence is un- 
trustworthy; or that everything and every condition in the 
world is exactly as God wants it to be and hence ought to 
stay that way—all such ideas and their social implications 
are upset. Man is neither so completely helpless that he 
can do nothing—caught in the blind revolutions of an un- 
escapable Fate; nor is man thrust into the opposite horn of 
the dilemma, namely, the idea of God as a chameleon con- 
stantly changing its color, and man’s only hope lies in him- 
self alone. In Christ we see God co-operating with men in 
solving their problems and in actively helping them. 


God is no longer an Absolute interested in Himself alone, 


nor is He love which is merely self-love. And in His co- 
operation He demands of men new social relationships,— 
forgiveness, a self that renounces self-interest for the help- 
fulness of others. The question of just how men are to 
transform their existing social arrangements to meet these 
new and radical ideas is left open to them. It is a difficult 
task. Who can tell how far the leaven has progressed—in 
other cultures—in our own—yea, even in ourselves! Social 
habit and popular opinion are often as impervious as steel, 
But the leavening power of this power of God is going on. 
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AFTER 1918 


Dr. Harms, Formerly President of Saskatoon College and Seminary, 
Continues the Story of Its Struggles 


IN THE YEAR 1918 a change had also taken place in the 
administration of the institution, Saskatoon College and 
Seminary. After five years of intensive worrying, the -first 


“director” was at the end of his strength, and a younger . 


man was chosen for the job of being caretaker, housefather, 
teacher, professor, office boy, and “director,’—the title of 
“president” being unknown in those parts. After a few 
years, for the sake of completeness, the offices of financial 
agent and treasurer were added to his other responsibilities. 
The war being ended, the stupor which held the people 
in sway gradually relaxed, and one felt like attempting a 
new start. There was a bewildering variety of problems 
which had to be tackled, and of these the most pressing 
seemed to be that of “selling” the institution to our own 
people. This proved to be also the most difficult of all our 
problems: Who had ever heard that sons of ordinary people 
like farmers and laborers should go in for learning to be- 
come preachers? Why should those boys be kept at the 
college year after year, worrying their heads off over strange 
things of which one had never heard before? And mainly: 
Had there not always been preachers available when a par- 
ish needed one, without any particular bother or expense? 
What was synod up to anyhow? 

There was no unity of purpose nor any definite plan as to 
how the school should be developed, except in two points: 
the college must remain strictly loyal to the Lutheran Con- 
fessions in the conservative sense, and it must also con- 
tinue to be a German school. The new “director” found 
himself in hearty agreement as to the first point, but not on 
the second, in regard to which he has always consistently 
maintained that Lutheran preachers, no matter where ed- 
ucated, ought to be equipped with a good working knowl- 
edge of the language of the Reformation and, no matter 
where employed, ought to be able to preach the gospel in 
the language of the country. We are happy to record that 
after years of struggle, these views have prevailed, and the 
graduates of the seminary at Saskatoon are equipped to do 
their work both in the mother-tongue of the Reformation 
and in the language of this country. 

The city of Saskatoon had not lost its head over the honor 
of getting a third school of prophets in addition to the two 
already located there; at least not to the extent of making 
any rash promises or granting any special concessions to us, 
although its neutrality when put to the test, showed itself 
to be a benevolent one; for when the time came to move 
for tax exemption of the college property, the city council 
did not block our efforts. But no concessions or grants were 
given, and so synod had acquired three building lots,—one 
donated and two bought and paid for. 


Finance vs. Comforts. 

On this little piece of ground, surrounded on all sides by 
the immense stretches of vacant land of all Saskatchewan, 
there stood a four-story building, 60 x 26 feet, ingeniously 
designed to provide room for the housing, feeding, and teach- 
ing of fourteen students, and also for the housing and feed- 
ing of the staff and the help. It had cost ‘about $13,000, of 
which about $10,000 remained unpaid. But even the in- 
genuity of an able architect finds its limitations, and these 
remarkable achievements in usefulness were purchased by 
sacrificing comforts and durability. But the savings in 
sturdiness of construction were a more serious matter. 
With the flimsy walls of the building exposed to the “gentle” 
breezes from the North Pole, it was impossible to heat the 
building properly, and from what we hear, it was vacated 
several years ago, for safety and economy. 


Part I of this narrative appeared in last week’s issue. 
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Such, then, was the physical plant of the college. We 
shall not weary the reader with a detailed account of how 
we succeeded in enlarging the physical plant of the institu- 
tion to its present size of about sixteen acres of land with 
seven buildings, but only state that it was a development 
not according to a definite, well-thought-out plan, but-rather 
as dictated by the needs of the work and as permitted by 
the means received from the hand of the Lord through the 
agency of the friends of the cause. This statement will suf- 
fice to assist our benevolent critics in an equitable appraisal 
of the somewhat irregular shape in which we left the institu- 
tion. It seems well to point out here that our whole financial 
procedure was highly irregular, not from choice but of neces- 
sity. We never had the good fortune of commanding for any 
building—or expansion project—a definite appropriation 
from any synod, board, or other agency. This is due to the 
fact that in the United Lutheran Church the development of 
educational institutions is the concern of the local synod, 
be it large or small, and the Manitoba Synod, in the nature 
of things, was never able to finance either the upbuilding 
or the maintenance of the institution so vitally necessary 
for its development. All the funds used for purchasing land, 
erecting buildings, buying equipment, supporting needy 
students, and keeping the school going, came to us in the 
shape of voluntary donations, gifts, or grants from indi- 
viduals, the Board of Education, or the Mission Board, with 
the exception of an initial fund of about $3,000 and an annual 
appropriation by synod, which reached its peak in 1927 with 
the amount of $5,598. It was entirely up to us to create the 
willingness for making such donations; a difficult task, owing 
to the fact that the field and the cause itself were far re- 
moved from the thought and contact of those able to aid us. 


Difficulties 

As the inner development of the school depended some- 
what on its physical plant and equipment, its course also 
was not as even as we could have wished. For instance, it 
was not feasible, from the outset, to set up and adhere to 
definite academic standards. We had to take our students 
as we could get them. If they came to us with only a few 
years’ instruction in a country school, they had to stay at 
the college that much longer. Many of them lasted only one 
term, never to return; some stayed with us almost ten years. 
Only a few had enough means to support themselves; the 
deficiency had to be made up by the institution. We shall 
never forget the fear and trembling with which we ap- 
proached each new school year: Would our old students re- 
turn? Would there be new ones? Would we have any stu- 
dents at all? However, we managed to increase our enroll- 
ment year by year, until the high mark of fifty-seven was 
reached. The task of building up the teaching force also 
had its own difficulties. In our own ranks there were no 
teachers available with the necessary qualifications, and 
others could hardly be expected to accept a position with 
us at a salary twenty-five per cent below the scale of the 
public schools. With every increase in enrollment and in 
the staff, the problem of housing had to be solved anew. 

Yet we managed to develop our school into an institution 
with recognized standards: Our academy won the recogni- 
tion of the provincial Department of Education, so that its 
graduates had no difficulty in being admitted to normal 
school or university, and in our theological department it 
was soon possible to set “senior matriculation” as the stand- 
ard for admission. In 1926 the seminary was recognized and 
accepted by the University of Saskatchewan as one of its 
affiliated colleges. 

Our efforts to extend the benefits of our institution to 
other young people beside prospective ministers, and so to 
help in educating a Christian lay leadership for the work 
of the church, seemed to us to be worthy of the best in us; 
and it was therefore with genuine regret that we heard that 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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THE MAKING OF A MINISTER 


Dr. C. R. Botsford, DeLand, Florida, Adds Together a Group of Influences Toward 
Entering the Holy Office 
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“By THE GRACE of God I am what I am.” First 
Corinthians 15: 10. Many factors enter into the 
making of a minister of God. The first is the 
divine call; the final is the call from a congre- 
gation of believers. In between and following 
the call by a church there are many instru- 
mentalities that God uses in the development 
and culture of His servants. 

Having now reached the age of seventy and 
having been ordained for forty years a minister 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church I feel 
moved to write of my experiences and trace my 
life to the present moment. 

I was ordained by the Susquehanna Synod 
in the college church of Selinsgrove, Pa., May 
8, 1898. One other, the Rev. John S. English, was also the 
recipient of the high office at the same time. I had spent 
three years in the theological department of Susquehanna 
University with special work in the college. I was denied the 
privilege of a scholastic training. I went to work at the age 
of nine in a spice mill in Atlanta, Georgia, filling baking pow- 
der cans. The baking powder was called “Town Talk.” 

An Australian bandit, Gardner the Bushranger, was one 
of the factors in making me a minister. My mother’s first 
husband, William Scott, had taken his wife and two young 
children from India in the hope of making a fortune back 
there about 1861. Leaving his wife and children at Sidney, 
New South Wales, the adventurer proceeded to the new 
community, “the diggings,” there to set up his steam saw 
mill and build a home for his family. When all was ready 
the whole plant was destroyed by fire, due to incendiarism, 
it was believed. Selling out the wreck the poor man started 
back to my mother on the coast. On the way Gardner the 
Bushranger stopped and robbed his coach, taking all his 
money, but giving him two shillings with which to buy a 
dinner when he reached the city. 

William Scott was a wreck when he reached his wife. He 
had been a soldier in the Mexican War. His family came 
from the north of Ireland to this country and settled in 
Steubenville, Ohio. He was wounded in the head at the 
storming of Chapultepec. Released from the army he be- 
came an adventurer, crossing the Rocky Mountains alone 
with a mule. He resided some time in the Sandwich Islands. 
A legend in the family says King Kameahmeah wanted him 
to marry one of his daughters. 


With Rajahs in India 


In his journeys this man became a photographer. In India 
he worked for rajahs and princes. He saw the interiors of 
temples and palaces that up to that time no white man had 
ever seen. He told “tall stories” of the wonderful Western 
country to the eager listeners among his patrons. 

He met my mother, let us say in Calcutta. I do not know 
the exact city. They were married in Bangalore, Mysore, 
July 2, 1855. My mother, Essex Eleanor Maria Mister, was 
the daughter of a Welsh gentleman who lived many years 
upon the continent. Mother was born in Geisenheim on the 
Rhine, a little fishing village near the city of Manheim. One 
day in Berlin a young princess picked her up and her sister, 
little tots of a few years, with the nurse and whisked them 
off to the palace for a wonderful visit. This princess was the 
grandmother of the last Czar of the Russias. My Grand- 
mother Mister being left a widow with small means and 


CHAUNCEY R. 
BOTSFORD, D.D. 


three marriageable daughters, outfitted herself 
about 1858 and sailed for India to find husbands 
for her children. This she did. One married an 
officer in the Indian army; another married a 
physician; the third and youngest, my mother, 
married an artist, brother to the physician. 

India was heaven to mother. Her husband 
made a good living; there were many servants. 
She had fine friends among the missionaries, the 
famous Scudders among them. Then came the 
disastrous trip to Australia. 

Selling her jewels mother found passage from 
Australia back to India, where she had relatives 
and friends. Her husband lived for only a few 
months after his great loss; the wound from the 
war and the wreck of his hopes prostrated him. He died July 
4, 1862, and was buried in the military cemetery, Fort Wil- 
liams, Calcutta. He left two children, a boy and a girl. 
Mother’s means were very limited; she struggled on with a 
boarding house. 


Death Summoned Widow to America 

In 1866 she determined to come to America to seek her 
fortune and to hunt up her husband’s relatives in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. To save money passage was secured on a mer- 
chant ship carrying black pepper. The captain had his wife 
and children with him; about the same age as mother’s. 

My father, Captain Chauncey Thomas Botsford, out of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, an American seaman from boy- 
hood, was returning on the same ship with his friend the 
captain, after disposing of his cargo and selling his boat. 
There they were, the widow and the bachelor, shut up for 
four long months on this little ship. Sam Weller, Sr., advised 
his son “to bevare of vidders.” There was none to warn the 
captain, and after landing here and after mother’s trip to 
Steubenville the pair met in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
were united in marriage, June, 1867. 

Captain Botsford then went home to his Yankee cousins 
with this foreign woman and two children. She got none too 
good a reception; they did not understand her nor she them. 
I was born in 1868. Then father decided to leave the sea. He 
went to Dawson, Ga., in the fall of 1868, and died there in 
January, 1870; two months later his second son was born. 
I have been a northerner and a Republican all my life, while 
Brother Albert has been a southern Democrat all his life. 

After father’s death mother went to Atlanta, Ga., now an 
invalid from arthritis. She crossed the equator eight times 
and yet was unable to walk a step for eighteen years before 
her death at seventy-five in 1905. Mother was a large factor 
in making me a minister. She taught me to read and to 
write. In Atlanta I would read the Bible at eight years of 
age to the old black folks, “just like talkin’.” 

Mother was a member of the Church of England. On my 
father’s side all our relatives are Episcopalians. In 1880 


Mother took her daughter and her two young sons to Wash-_ 


ington, D. C. Her oldest child, a son, born in Calcutta, re- 
mained in the south. Sister secured a position on account of 
her father’s record as a soldier (she was the daughter of the 
first husband) in the Pension Bureau and made a fine record 
as a clerk for thirty years. She was elected to care for the 
invalid mother. I first was a cash boy in a large store; then 
an office boy in a broker’s office; finally, at seventeen years 
of age, I began to serve an apprenticeship with a printer. 
That is how I became a Lutheran. (To be concluded) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


England’s Danger of a Church Rift has suddenly come to 
the fore. This is due to rising opposition to the Church of 
England Commission’s Report of January 13, which gave a 
polite coat of whitewash to evolution and other scientific 
theories; was divided on the actual occurrence of miracles; 
believed “it is legitimate to suspend judgment” on angels 
and demons; declared the Bible was not infallible; historical 
evidence for Christ’s birth from a virgin mother was incon- 
clusive, and decided that the Church of England was bound 
to resist papal claims. Not even the formidable name of the 
Archbishop of York signed to the Commission’s Report could 
long repress the indignation of the Anglo-Catholics in the 
Church of England. These have just issued a Manifesto, in 
which they attack the conclusions and threaten “to resist 
to the utmost the threatened disintegration of the Church of 
England.” Having begun their opposition, the Anglo-Cath- 
olics go further to deplore the tendency to recognize the 
“Validity of a non-Episcopal ministry and to admit women 
to the ministry”; the toleration of many bishops for the use 
of birth control, and their dealing with divorced persons who 
have “remarried” during the lifetime of former partners. It 
is too early to predict the ultimate outcome of the con- 
troversy, but there are indications, and even threats, of 
another exodus to Rome like that of the Tractarian Move- 
ment of a century ago. 


Canadians Are Credited With Being the most talkative 
people in the world—telephonically speaking. A record of 
telephone conversations in Canada during 1935 numbered 
210.8 per capita as compared with 197 per capita in the U.§., 
173.9 in Denmark and 152.2 in Sweden. The following year 
—the latest report available—the Canadians bettered their 
record by boosting it to 222 per capita. The record is empha- 
sized by the fact that it was accomplished by 10 per cent 
of Canada’s population, that being the ratio of those who 
enjoy the benefits of telephonic communication. 


The Communist Trend of Mexico Has Become a common- 
place of news report. J. W. Gerard, once ambassador to 
Germany, is convinced of Mexico’s communism, and the 
persistence of its attempt to destroy religion; to which he 
adds the warning that “no nation could be great without 
religion, and that the first step in the communizing of a 
nation was the destruction of religion.” But the political 
doctors seem to disagree, for H. T. Oliver of New York 
diagnoses Mexico’s symptoms in this wise: “Just as Fascism 
in Europe was an outgrowth of Communism, so Mexico has 
undergone a metamorphosis from distributing wealth among 
the people to one of concentrating it in the hands of the 
government. Lands that were seized and given to the Indians 
are now found to be owned by the government or by some 
favored politicians; and the original owners have not been 
compensated for the loss of their properties.” The doctors 
should hold a consultation, but at that, though Communism 
and Fascism start from different poles of thought, they ap- 
proximate in a similarity of practice with respect both to 
property and religion. 


Inhibitions Are the Foundation of Civilization, says Dr. 
N. D. C. Lewis, Director of New York State Pyschiatric 
Institution. This is such a surprising denial of some popular 
psychologies which have foisted their trick terms upon a 
willing but ignorant public, that the statement demands 
attention. Of course, there are inhibitions and inhibitions: 
many of the taboos of the primitive forms of society have 
made progress to a higher level practically impossible, but 
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that was because they were intended to keep the tribal life 
upon a fixed and static level. Yet Dr. Lewis says, “I see no 
value in going through life without inhibitions. Otherwise 
we would be much like animals.” Progress, he insists, de- 
pends upon “a certain amount of restraint and self-dis- 
cipline.” Every individual presents three aspects—one that 
the world sees; one as he is to himself; one as he wishes he 
might be. As men were willing to sacrifice for this third 
hoped-for aspect, civilization was born. It was this that 
purified religion encouraged, inspired, and made dynamic. 


Adults Are Most Responsible for Traffic Accidents in New 
York. So say the statistics of the city’s Safety Council. The 
middle-aged and the elderly are “less responsive to control 
—being one type which has very stubbornly resisted any 
decrease in traffic fatalities.” They comprised 65 per cent 
of all persons killed on the city’s streets last year. In con- 
trast to this record it is pointed out as significant that no 
type of traffic accident has been so responsive to control and 
improvement as that which concerns the child pedestrians, 
whose accident ratio has been reduced 40 per cent during 
the last five years. That sounds as if the adults need to warn 
themselves with the same measure of conviction they im- 
pose upon the children. 


The Return of the Jesuits to Spain, from which they had 
been exiled by the government in 1932, has been decreed by 
the rebel General Franco. Confiscated property, valued at 
$30,000,000, and consisting of schools, convents, publishing 
houses, charitable and social institutions, will be restored to 
them as quickly as possible. For this favor the Jesuits will 
doubtless render valiant and effective service to their new 
protector, General Franco. But the Jesuits have always 
proved dangerous friends. On various occasions they have 
been banished from Catholic countries because of the menace 
of their encroachments on existing governments. In 1773 
Pope Clement XIV dissolved their Order, under pressure of 
outraged governments, a dissolution that continued officially 
until 1814, when they promised to be helpful to the spirit 
of absolutism that controlled both church and state in Europe 
after the scare of the French Revolution and its develop- 
ments. Our present situation is a curious parallel to the 
developments of that period. 


Socialization of Government Has No more striking expres- 
sion than that of Denmark. A report that has been trans- 
mitted to our Department of Commerce states that during 
1937 Denmark used thirty per cent of her total expenditures 
for social relief. The total of $84,590,000 comprised $18,392,400 
for old age insurance; $15,274,000 for sickness societies; 
$15,148,000 for unemployment insurance; $12,272,000 for 
poor relief; $5,632,440 for invalid insurance. Still other sums 
not detailed were distributed for juvenile unemployment, 
care of children, farming and government employment 
agencies. The amount spent was an increase of $3,200,000 
over 1936. Evidently Denmark is also experiencing the 
rising tide of taxes. 


Wagner College, Our Up-and-Coming Institution on 
Staten Island, has a distinction which it shares with Oxford 
and Cambridge. Though Wagner stands within the bound- 
aries of Greater New York, it is nevertheless established 
on British soil. The explanation is quite simple. When the 
head of the Cunard Steamship Line, Sir Victor Cunard, 
built his mansion on Grymes Hill, he covered the top of it 
with soil he imported from England, saying, “I'll always 
stand on British soil.” In these. latter days Cunard’s man- 
sion has become the dining hall and social center of Wagner’s 
students, and other buildings stand upon the same soil. And 
so, however you look at it, the students of Wagner College 
go abroad to dine and to enjoy their social functions. 
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OUR _LORD’S ASCENSION 


THE IMPRESSION made first and most easily upon us as we 
read in Acts 1: 1-11 the description of our Lord’s ascension 
springs from His final disappearance physically from the 
sight of His disciples. Thus considered it is a departure that 
might be compared to farewells incident to a journey into 
some remote place from which no return is expected. 

But the omissions of St. Luke in reporting what occurred 
on that fortieth day after Jesus’ resurrection warn the reader 
that a supernatural event was witnessed by the faithful. 
The presence of the Master in the midst of them is post- 
Easter in its character. Luke in brief declarative sentences 
records the facts of the occasion. His selection of words for 
his narrative, especially the verbs he chose from the re- 
sources of the Greek language, leads one toward the appre- 
hension of a realm different from our earthly one. It is 
Jesus glorified Who “showed Himself,” “appearing unto 
them” and “speaking the things concerning the Kingdom of 
God.” 

With the aid of references to the risen Lord that occur in 
the epistles, one must conclude that the separation that we 
distinguish as the Ascension carries with it much more sig- 
nificance than even the most intensive “good by” to a much- 
beloved Master could have. While no human mind can com- 
prehend the two natures and one person of the Incarnate 
One, we can to a practical degree apprehend the fact of the 
mystery and appreciate more fully what is meant in the 
epistle to the Hebrews when it is written, “He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” Quite obviously that nature 
through which Jesus, the Son of God, made of Himself a 
servant, was glorified and continues “at the right hand of 
God.” 

We do not propose to outline here one of the very im- 
portant but intensely “theological” doctrines of our Church; 
—that which sets forth the “Personal union and the com- 
munion of His natures.” We do want to call attention to the 
fact that the relationship of the God-man at the right hand 
of God is one of such merit with the Father and such near- 
ness to man that there is no other mediator between God 
and man than the God-man, Christ Jesus. There is abso- 
lutely no authority for the appeal to saints, no assignment 
to them of power to guide or protect believers and no need 
of intercession by them for mortal forgiveness. This is true 
relative to the mother of our Lord. The whole cult of 
Mariolatry grows out of sentiments in the age of chivalry 
and in perversions of New Testament doctrines. For the 
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adoration of the saints, there is likewise no vestige of jus- 
tification. Various occasions for the rise of hagiolatry 
(saints’ worship) can be cited from the history of the his- 
tory, but none of them has the approval of the New Testa- 
ment and some of them appear to be part of the strategy 
of the Vatican in its demands for temporal power. Cultivat- 
ing nationalistic loyalties by canonization is surely open to 
critical examination. 


“NAIL NEEDED” 


You REMEMBER that chain of statements frequently but 
mistakenly credited to Poor Richard (Ben Franklin) —‘“For 
want of a nail the shoe is lost; for want of a shoe a horse is 
lost; for want of a horse a rider is lost.” 

The application of the proverb is quite obviously to the 
value of tools: that is, to the additions man makes to his 
power and control by means of various methods and devices. 
It was Carlyle, we believe, who defined man as a tool-using 
animal. Certainly his dominion over the energies and mate- 
rials of nature grows with the discovery of new forms of 
power and new mechanisms for the application and control 
of power. 

As a generality and therefore not to be given detailed and 
universal acceptance, energy is transmuted into or trans 
mitted as force only when a medium for its operation has 
been provided. The energy classified as electrical becomes 
active and valuable only when the lamp, the phone, the 
radio, the telegraph, the dynamo, the motor, and so forth are 
constructed to obtain it, distribute it and apply it. The 
development of civilization is not in itself due to progress 
in machinery, but without machinery what we call twen- 
tieth century culture could not exist. Quite properly the 
term “implement” used as a verb has become popular. A 
great triumph of our day has come through “implementing” 
individuals and groups of individuals. We used to limit to 
the game of war our appreciation of the advantages due to 
superior equipment. We have known for ages that the side 
having the longest spear, or the strongest bow or the most 
powerful explosives could destroy an opponent with a min- 
imum of loss. We are now seeing the ever-increasing em- 
ployment of this art of toolmaking and tool using in rela- 
tion to every kind of human endeavor. 

By way of comparison we remark that the energies of the 
Kingdom of God are such as must be given a sort of imple- 
mentation in order to obtain results. We do not claim that 
Paul was a technocrat, but he occasionally thought in terms 
of implementing. When he wrote that the Gospel is the 
dynamite (power) of God unto salvation, he was using a 
very modern method of expression. In a very broad way, 
he was employing the same medium of thought when he 
wrote, “Now ye are the body of Christ and members in 
particular.” He is of course writing of the obedience of the 
Church to our Lord’s commission to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. In passing it should be said that the defense 
of Christianity against enemies of the faith calls for imple- 
ments. Paul (again we turn to him for illustration) speaks 
of the armor of the disciple. 

We pray for divine power to be given the believer, the 
congregation, the church. There is an inexhaustible abund- 
ance available, but something in the nature of implemen- 
tation is involved in the answer to that prayer. Recently 
we read on the bulletin board of a Sunday school: Enroll- 
ment, 243. Present today, 103. Half the force of that school 
was out of reach that Sunday morning. A congregation’s 
parochial report reads: “Confirmed, 250. Communed, 133.” 
A truly efficient body of Christ is an impossibility in that 
group: because of the percentage of its members that cannot 
be implemented. If you doubt this assertion, examine a 
couple of congregations as to the efficiency of their activity 
in the Kingdom of God. We have more to say on this sub- 
ject of implementing the Christian. 
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ceACROSS THE ‘DESK 


BusINEss as usual, but more of it, would be our descrip- 
tion of conditions within the United Lutheran Church at this 
time. We are judging, of course, by the volume of news 
received for publication and the necessity to carry some of 
it over into later issues. Since, however, it is all good news, 
it will retain its values for another week. We acknowledge 
gratefully the promptness of THE LuTHeran’s News Letter 
Staff in preparing their reports of synodical conventions. 
College and seminary commencements, anniversaries and an- 
nouncements have general interest. Even by sharing a part 
of this page with one of our contributors we cannot avoid 
delaying until next week publication of news now in hand. 


Encouraging Statistics 

WITH GREAT satisfaction we have learned by means of the 
largest number of reports from parishes that the largest 
group of accessions has been received this year since 1921 
when this feature of the post-Easter issues of THE LUTHERAN 
was begun. The averages of the report for 1938, the eight- 
eenth in the series, compare most encouragingly with the 
averages of 1937, when 1,488 parishes added a total of 47,346 
names to their rolls, averaging 31.15 per report. This year’s 
average is 34.81, an advance of ten per cent. 

It cannot be said, however, that 34.81 is a top.average. In 
1930 we announced by reports from 1,511 parishes the recep- 
tion of 56,028 persons: the average per parish reporting was 
37.07. You will note by means of the figures below that 


accessions by Letter and “Otherwise” from only 1,511 pastors 
\ in that year exceeded by 1,271 the number taken in this 


year by 1,653 clergymen. It will be remembered that while 
business felt the depression beginning in November 1929, 
the Church’s economic enterprises were not seriously af- 
fected until two years later. But the people in their homes 
were worried in 1931, and in 1932 the full force of the 
anxieties incident to bank failures, unemployment, and in- 
dustrial paralysis became evident in the work of the Church. 
It cannot be said with accuracy that the influences for re- 
ligion for which the Church is the agency of propagation 
are independent of their environment. While the Church 
need not and must not be dominated by secular situations, 
that is, by the world in the midst of which the Kingdom of 
God is, the conclusion cannot be drawn that Christians need 
not concern themselves about economic and civic conditions. 
The difficulties of one of our colleges, which spring from 
insufficient financial support, were connected with a series 
of crop failures, said a member of the faculty. It could be ex- 
pected. The Church’s members are justified in keeping posted 
about secular affairs and in participating in honest and wise 
efforts to reduce community hardships to a minimum. 


Catechumens 
If you glance at the figures in our tabulation columns, 
two and three, you will note the constancy of the average of 
accessions by “Adult Baptism and Confirmation.” It is just 
under twenty in most of the 
years. But when the averages 
of-column four are obtained by 


A DECADE OF REPORTED ACCESSIONS 


The decline in the number of confirmations parallels the 
decline in the birth rate. This decline also appears in the 
total of infant baptisms. The decline in the totals and in the 
averages for Accessions by Letter of Transfer and “Other- 
wise” point to one or all of three factors. The greater power 
of worldliness is one, the attractiveness of the Church’s min- 
istry is a second and the place given evangelism in our con- 
gregational and general programs is the third. That the pull 
of worldliness continues strong is amply proven. That this 
year’s reports show a definite trend upward indicates in our 
opinion that the emphasis placed on soul-winning is justified 
by results and should be increased rather than diminished. 
We should continue in what has been proven good. 


AFTER 1918 
(Continued from page 11) 


this branch of the work was discontinued during the 
depression. 


Enshrined in Grateful Memory 


This anniversary review would be incomplete without a 
tribute of gratitude to our good friends whose help and en- 
couragement meant.so much to us during those trying years. 
We cannot mention all, but a few names deserve to be 
chronicled: Two devoted laymen from our own ranks, Con- 
rad Weidenhammer and Lorenz Blaser, dare not be forgot- 
ten; also our ever obliging banker, the manager of the Royal 
Bank at Saskatoon. He was, as far as we know, not a Chris- 
tian, but had unlimited faith in our cause; further, our 
honest and deserving building contractor, James Priel, a 
staunch Catholic; our cautious and able legal advisor, 
Andrew S. Sibbald, K.C., an Episcopalian; and Mr. Harris 
Turner, a blind war veteran, who as a member of the Legis- 
lature, materially assisted us to get permanent tax exemp- 
tion for the college property by an Act of the Legislature. 
And on the American side, President F. H. Knubel, always 
ready to help; further, Mr. E. Clarence Miller and Dr. 
Charles L. Fry. And last but not least, our good friends of 
the Board of Education, Dr. A. J. Turkle, Dr. A. Steimle, 
and the Rev. Howard R. Gold, presidents, and Drs. F. G. 
Gotwald and Gould Wickey, executive secretaries. We also 
think with gratitude of the many friends who so kindly as- 
sisted us in our efforts to raise the grant of money voted 
us by the Washington Convention. 

The Manitoba Synod, in this anniversary year, has ample 
grounds for rejoicing with its educational institution. The 
trying years, when-the life of the institution was always in 
jeopardy, are past; its great venture of faith has been 
crowned with God’s blessing, and the synod is already reap- 
ing from the institution much more abundantly than it ever 
sowed. Up to and including the year of 1937, thirty-five men 
had graduated from the seminary, well equipped for the 
service to which they were 
called, and twenty-nine pastors 
educated in its own school. are 


3 moe Pastors Adult Baptism Letter-& 

dividing the total of each year Year Reporting &Confirmation Otherwise Total now serving in the synod’s far- 
by its number of reports, the 1929 1,448 27,306 25,635 52,985 flung field. The eye of the 
variation is strikingly greater. 1930 1,511 29,002 27,026 56,028 Board of Education watches 
In 1928 the reports averaged 1931 1,407 27,013 22,712 49,756 over the school, and with the 
20.22. In 1936 the figure is just 1932 1,330 26,289 19,753 45,382  Board’s advice and help they 
under thirteen. This year’s 1933 1,401 27,006 20,947 48,021 have been able, after an in- 
average of 15.52 is an advance 1934 1,384 25,826 18,331 44,264 terregnum of several years, to 
over last year’s 13.92, but it is 1935 1,406 27,995 20,002 48,090 call as president a Canadian 
not by any means on a parity 1936 1,402 25,954 1&207 44,333 Lutheran well equipped to lead 
with the gains obtained in the 1937 1,488 26,625 20,721 47,346 the institution to its full meas- 
first decade of the U. L. C. A. 1938 1,653 31,761 25,755 57,542 ‘ure of usefulness. 
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THE 


“HALLELUJAH. THE KING ASCEND- 
ETH INTO HEAVEN. O COME LET 
US WORSHIP HIM. HALLELUJAH. 
CHRIST HATH ASCENDED UP ON 
HIGH. HALLELUJAH; AND HATH 
LED CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. HAL- 
LELUJAH. I ASCEND UNTO MY 
FATHER AND YOUR FATHER; AND 
TO MY GOD AND YOUR GOD. HAL- 
LELUJAH.” 


The Lord ascendeth up on high, 
Loud anthems round Him swelling; 

The Lord hath triumphed gloriously 
In power and might excelling. 

Hell and the grave are captive led; 

Lo, He returns, our glorious Head, 
To His eternal dwelling. 


The heavens with joy receive their Lord; 
O day of exultation! 

By Saints, by Angel-hosts adored 
For His so great salvation; 

O earth, adore thy glorious King, 

His Rising, His Ascension, sing 
With grateful adoration. 


By Saints in earth and Saints in heaven, 
With songs forever blended, 

All praise to Christ our King be given, 
Who hath to heaven ascended; 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

The God of heaven’s resplendent host, 
In bright array extended. Amen. 

—A. T. Russel, and others. 


“THE SANITY OF FAITH” 


WHEN A MAN loses faith in himself, in 
everyday things, in the world generally, 
he is no longer sane. His doubts have shut 
the door upon the verities of life. Faith 
in good, in truth, in justice, in the in- 
tegrity of the universe—this is the basis 
of all right thinking. He, only, makes a 
mistake who puts too great faith in per- 
sonalities, and in things that perish. Only 
the Infinite is wholly trustworthy. 

“I will use my reason,” cries the ma- 
terialist; “faith is unreliable; I must have 
proof.” He knows not that faith is a higher 
quality than reason, and that it is strong 
enough, indeed, to stifle science. 

Faith is spiritual gravity; it keeps us 
in our true place in the universe, and lifts 
us above the fear of being lost in outer 
space—swallowed up in utter darkness. 
Faith in a leader has won many a world 
cause.—Selected. 


LITTLE THINGS 


A sTAmpP is just a little thing 
Of very little worth, 
And yet ’twill take a letter all 
The way across the earth! 
A smile is just a little thing, 
But you will find this true: 
To give it brings much happiness 
To others, and to you! 
CHARLOTTE MisuH. 
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HOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE FIRST FIRELESS 
COOKER 


By May L. Bauchle 


Just WHEN the Little People of the 
Southwest moved out of their aerie homes 
in the cliffs and ceased to be cliff dwellers 
we do not know. If we knew this date we 
would know when the first fireless cooker 
came to be. 

The homes in the cliffs were really just 
eaves scooped out of the sandstone by a 
people who wished to live up out of the 
way of ferocious wild animals and also to 
be protected from the sun and the storms. 
When the white men first found these 
homes in the walls each one had a tiny 
fireplace in the corner with a hole bur- 
rowed out through the top by which the 
smoke could escape. These fireplaces were 
much like the ones found in modern homes 
today inasmuch as the front was open and 
there seemed to be no way in which to 
close it up. This is why we know that the 
earliest of these people did not invent the 
fireless cooker. 

When and why the Little People, as the 
Ute Indians called them, moved down into 
the valleys we do not know; we can only 
conjecture. Certain it is that there came 
a time when their enemies had fled; and, 
desiring to live near the fertile fields where 
they raised their corn and squashes, they 
moved out of their nests in the rock and 
built squat adobe houses in the valley. 
Then it was that they built, just outside 
the doorway of each home, a beehive oven 
of clay. When the Spaniards came up out 
of the South, looking for the fabled gold 
of the seven cities of Cibola, they found 
Mrs. Pueblo baking bread and mowa for 
her family and mowanusege (little corn 
cakes) for Marianita Pueblo and Dy-yoh- 
wi, her baby brother. 

Today Mrs. Pueblo, a direct descendant 
of Marianita’s mother, bakes her bread and 
cakes in the self-same way. Gasoline 
stoves and electric grills have never found 
their way to the Pueblo villages of the 
Southwest. A hot wood fire is started in- 
side the oven, and then allowed to burn 
until the outside has just the needed degree 
of heat. This is tested by a thermometer, 
which is in the palm of Mrs. Pueblo’s right 
hand. 

When it is exactly right she rakes out 
the coals and brushes the oven floor with 
a broom made of willow twigs. The loaves 
of bread and the little cakes are in read- 
iness, and she slips them into the oven as 
near the center as possible, for there the 
heat is greatest. Sometimes a clay jar of 
soup is set beside the bread. All this has 
been done so quickly and deftly that no 
heat is lost. The oven is then closed air 
tight, both at the opening and at the top 
vent, and Mrs. Pueblo goes about her pot- 
tery making or her bread work, secure in 
the knowledge that her fireless cooker is 
to be depended upon and dinner will be 
ready on time.—Our Young People. 


MARIETTA’S MORNING 
GLORIES 


By Mabel Williams German 
(Concluded from last week) 


THE APARTMENT seemed to contain only 
two rooms, for Kathleen glanced into the 
next, which was quite evidently Marietta’s 
bedroom. It contained a narrow cot neatly 
made up and a chair, a shabby oak bureau 


and a washstand. Not much of a home . 


compared with her own beautifully fur- 
nished flat, but it was neat and comfort- 
able. 

There came the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps on the stair, and an anxious voice 
called, “Oh, Grandfather, did you think I 
never come?” 

A beautiful, dark-complexioned young 
woman came into the room. At sight of 
Kathleen she stopped short; an eager ques- 
tion remained unspoken as she saw her 
point to the sleeping man and then lay 
her finger on her lips. 

The girl seemed to understand. “Oh, I 
am so scare for he get hurt! I can help 
not that I must be so late. It was the white 
wedding dress that I make last week. It 
is so beautiful, and yet it come back that 
it must some more beads on the back have, 
like the front, and they say no one can do 
it like me. And I must stay and finish 
heem. 

“But they not let me take it home with 
me. I must stay shop and sew. See, they 
pay me so much because she get married 
tomorrow.” She had poured out the whole 
story in one breathless speech, now she 
laid on the table three new one-dollar bank 
notes. “All that, too, and what I earn last 
week is this.” Twelve dollars more came 
from the pocket under her skirt. “I did 
not yet the foods stop to buy, I so worry. 
Where you find heem?” 

Kathleen explained how she had met 
him, and about the lunch and the picture. 
At mention of that Marietta ran to the 
shelf and picking up the frame kissed the 
pictured face rapturously. “You are mar- 
ried to soldier boy, too?” she asked eagerly, 
pointing to the flower pots on the table. 

Kathleen shook her head. “No I’m not 
married, but I keep house for my brother. 
He was a soldier in France, too. I was go- 
ing to put those flowers on the graves of 
our mother and father tomorrow, but now 
I want your grandfather to have them to 
put on his comrade’s graves instead.” 

“Oh, you are so good! I will put some 


such beautiful beads on your wedding: 


dress, too, like I make others.” 

“Oh, now I understand! You do those 
lovely beaded dresses here, and you took 
the work back today, and were detained 
to do some extra work on one you did last 
week.” Marietta was nodding her head 
and smiling, showing rows of perfect white 
teeth. “Yes, when Kenneth marry me he 
say, ‘If I kill, you go take care of grand- 
father. So I come to America. I vait one 
year, and when Kenneth do not come back 
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I know he is kill, so then I come. I find 
grandfather, and I love heem. Kenneth is 
stop in my house in France and teach me 
little English, and I love heem so much,” 

Kathleen’s tears were very near the sur- 
face as she said, “Well, I’m glad I found 
him, and now I must go.” 

She turned to take up her poor bedrag- 
gled hat but Marietta was before her. 

“Oh, poppies! They are shedding tears. 
How sad. Oh, this is ‘poppy day,’ see.” 

From the same hidden pocket she took a 
crumpled silk poppy. “I buy heem every 
time you have this—what you call it? ‘“Re- 
membrance day.’ But your so fine hat 
must not be spoil. I fix heem. Wait a 
meenite.” 

She tiptoed past the sleeping man into 
the next room and quietly took from the 
bureau drawer a small tissue paper pack- 
age and laid it in Kathleen’s hand. Rev- 
erently she unwrapped it and disclosed a 
bunch of exquisite French flowers. Morn- 
ing glories of delicate colors and perfect 
workmanship. 

Marietta hastened to explain: “I have 
made them in France in one beeg shop, 
and I have kept for my wedding veil, but 
when my Kenneth marry me ve haf no 
time for veil and flowers. We just go by 
chaplain in village and get marry. Ken- 
neth he go away in two hours again, but 
he love me so much, and he trust me so 
he give me all hees money to come find 
grandfather. I vait long time but he comes 
not. I have only the picture and such 
newspaper that he is killed—so I come 
then.” 

She was lost in her own memories for 
a few moments, and then she raised her 
tear-wet eyes to Kathleen’s and said, “So 
I give to you dear. See?” With deft 
fingers she tore off the offending poppies 
from the now dry hat and was holding the 
beautiful morning glories in their place. 

“Oh, I could not let you do that—take 
your lovely flowers that mean so much to 
you just to put on my hat. Never!” 

“But it is my pleasure. It is for me to 
give them to you on the ‘Remembrance 
Day’ because you are good to hees grand- 
father. Do you not see that it is a morning 
of glory up there for heem?” She pointed 
heavenward. Then from a little cushion 
she took pins and fastened the flowers 
securely to the hat. She placed it at just 
the right angle on Kathleen’s head and 
stood off to note the effect laughing de- 
lightedly. 

It was impossible for Kathleen to thank 
her. That big lump came into her throat 
again, but she managed to stammer that 
she would come again and bring her 
brother and that she left “good-by” for 
grandfather, too. 

Somehow she got down the stairs and 
into the alley, both arms empty now, but 
with a heart full to overflowing, and tears 
in her eyes. At the door of her flat she 
was met by Mrs. Clinton holding out the 
key. “I heard your phone ringing and 
came up to answer it. It was your brother 
calling. He wants you to meet him at seven 
o'clock and have dinner with him at the 
New Home restaurant. I took the liberty 
of turning out the gas under your meat, 
too. Why you've put different flowers on 
your hat. How lovely they look.” 


“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Clinton. It’s a 
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ON MEMORIAL DAY 


Found HIGH on the hill, in the valley, 
And dotting the green-meadowed plain, 
Today let us solemnly rally, 
To deck the fair graves of the slain. 


While duty and valor men cherish, 
While devotion is dear to the race, 
In no age shall their memory perish; 
In our hearts it must hold the first place. 


Bring garlands, twine wreaths and fair 
flowers. 
Bring the flag that they died to uphold; 
In the splendor of May be it ours 
To see their great story retold. 
For the freedom which Washington 
founded, 
The law that blends justice with peace, 
Through them won a future unbounded, 
And a triumph that cannot decrease. 


The cycle of years that has vanished 
But deepens our love for their deeds; 
The smoke of their battles is banished, 
But ’tis time, not their fame, that re- 
cedes. —Joel Benton. 


long story, and I'll tell you all about it 
some other time, but if I have to be down 
at that restaurant in forty minutes I’ll just 
put on my other dress and fly.” 

It was a flushed and radiant Kathleen 
who met her brother at seven o’clock and 
his “Good girl, Sis. You look great to- 
night,’ pleased her greatly. She could 
hardly wait until the waiter had taken 
their order and had vanished again to pour 
out the story of her afternoon’s adventure, 
but when she spoke the name Kenneth L. 
Rankin, the effect on Tom was startling. 

“What! Say that name again.” Kath- 
leen repeated it. 

“Why, I knew that fellow well. We went 
over on the same ship. Fine chap, and 
you say his widow is right here in this 
city. Let’s stop and see her on our way 
home. I’d love to see that grandfather, too. 
I remember Kenneth telling me about him. 
When the old man found out that he 
wanted to enlist, but did not because there 
was no one to take care of him he got so 
mad he made him go out and do it at ten 
o'clock one night.” So instead of the 
leisurely dinner Kathleen had anticipated 
it was hurriedly eaten and very soon she 
and Tom were mounting the stairs to find 
Marietta. There was no response to their 
knock, and Kathleen quietly opened the 
door. There at the table sat Marietta her 
head on her arms. The picture of her loved 
and lost one propped against the two 
geraniums, her red poppy tucked into the 
frame. Whether she was praying or cry- 
ing or only asleep they never knew, for 
they stole silently down the stairs again. 

—Young People. 


RED AFRICAN GORGONIA 


THE coRrAL family build monuments which 
are of great size and lasting endurance. 
Most animals at death quickly disintegrate, 
leaving no trace behind. The coral at death 
leaves the calcified bodies, which, in time, 
gradually build up, first forming a reef, 
then islands of large size, rising from the 
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surface of the sea. The currents of the 
ocean wash material on these reefs which 
settles and forms a soil. Later it receives 
tiny seeds, brought on the feet of birds, 
which in time produces vegetation on these 
reefs formed by the myriads of tiny coral. 

Corals flourish only in pure water—never 
when it is sandy or contaminated—there- 
fore we never find coral at the mouths of 
rivers nor in excessively salty water. 
Some specimens of coral grow about three 
inches during a year. The coral reefs are 
of immense size, the Australian barrier 
reef being over a thousand miles in length. 

The Red African Gorgonia Coral is a 
beautiful variety, which is found in the 
African seas. It adheres to the rocks and 
attains a height of three feet—Exchange. 


“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS” 


"Tis veRY hard to sleep sometimes; you 
see, the last of May 

A very noisy family moved across the 
way. 

There’s Mr. Bird and Mrs. Bird, and Mas- 
ter Bird and Miss, 

And every morn, at half-past four, they 
raise a song like this: 

“A chirp-a-dee, a chirp-a-dee, a chirp, 
chirp, chirp, chirp, chee!” 

They don’t seem to care a bit how sleepy 
mortals be. 


We cannot ask them to vacate (this noisy 
concert band); 

They occupy the highest tree there is at 
their command. 

The elevator that they use is each his 
own swift wings: 

Contented in this high abode the happy 
household sings: 

“A chirp-a-dee, a chirp-a-dee, a chirp, 
chirp, chirp, chirp, chee; 

You people miss an awful lot who don’t 
live in a tree!” 


This family does not like the cold, and 
journeys south each fall; 

And, though we say they wake us up, we 
long for spring’s recall. 

The minstrel troupe comes back to us as 
noisy as before, 

And other treetop neighbors come to sing 
before our door; 

“A chirp-a-dee, a chirp-a-dee, a chirp, 
chirp, chirp, chirp, chee! 

Who is it talks of little birds that in their 
nest agree”? 


This lively band of singer-folk ne’er ask 
a stated fee, 

But, like all other mendicants, subsist on 
charity; 

Descending from their leafy boughs 
a-many times a day, 

They ask for all the dainty crumbs that 
we have stored away, 

“A chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, 
chirp!’ How funny that we keep 

The choicest bits to pay the folk who rob 
us of our sleep! 

—Edith M. Russell. 


“ACCORDING to a historian, the discov- 
ery of America cost about $7,000.” 
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KEEPING FIT 


The Bible Points the Way to Self-control 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Dan. 1: 8-16, 19, 20; I Cor. 9: 24-27. 


Kerepinc Fit is a ruling desire of all of 
us. Nobody wants to see the body break 
down under the strain of required work; 
we all hope to be efficient in the position 
we hold. Two things are emphasized in 
this lesson as essential; one is the con- 
trolled mind, and the other is the con- 
trolled body. There is no dispute about 
the effect of body on mind and of mind 
on body. Both must be properly controlled 
to keep the person fit for whatever de- 
mands come to him. 

The lesson is intended to point out the 
deleterious affect of alcoholic beverages on 
the efficiency of a person. How it disturbs 
the mind and upsets bodily functions may 
be discussed. The rise of the hold of the 
liquor interests, and their evident effect 
on the social life, to say nothing of the 
dire and dreadful results in the way of ac- 
cidents, is reason sufficient for exalting the 
rightful claim of the body and mind of a 
person to be given a chance to be at their 
best, and to be spared the harmful out- 
come of intemperance. The individual ap- 
peal of this lesson is in the fact that self- 
control reacts for the uplift and success 
of the individual. 


Declaring Conviction 

The Daniel story fascinates the reader. 
This young Hebrew and his companions in 
Babylonian exile were of the best, pos- 
sessing the natural qualities for admission 
into the royal school in which only the 
choicest youth were trained to be min- 
isters of government and servants of the 
king. The rules of the school were the 
best the nation could devise, and it turned 
out men equipped for honorable, but dif- 
ficult, positions. Much was made of diet 
in this school. Nothing but the best was 
tolerated on the table. The man in charge, 
as well as the table steward adhered 
strictly to the rules. So it was quite dis- 
concerting to have these Hebrews ask for 
a change of diet, on the grounds that their 
religious conviction did not permit them to 
eat the preseribed diet. The food and drink 
were not complained about. Daniel’s re- 
quest was merely a declaration of his con- 
viction. His Jewish education made some 
food ceremonially unclean; perhaps the 
meat was first offered as a sacrifice to a 
pagan god, and the wine may have been 
likewise used. At any rate Daniel had the 
courage to risk losing his place in the school 
by insisting that he be allowed to choose his 
own food and drink. His whole purpose 
was loyalty to his religion. He offered no 
argument against the quality of the food 
provided in the school. His conscience 
would not let him eat it. He was so zealous 
about it that he pled with the man in 
charge of food to give him and his com- 
panions a ten-day test on the kind of food 
and drink their religion allowed. 

Religious conviction is a sure safeguard 
against the inroads of any kind of intem- 
perance: : It callssfor self-control, for any 
genuine religion seeks the best for its fol- 
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lowers. Argument may fail to prove that 
intemperance is too dangerous to practice, 
but the individual who is sincerely con- 
vinced that this or that is against his re- 
ligion will make a bold stand. This is the 
course to temperance, to self-control, that 
is far better than threats or prescribed 
punishment. 


Passing a Test 


The ten days of the test must have been 
serious ones, not only for the four Hebrews 
but also for the man who had set aside 
the rules for them. Suppose they failed 
to make the progress they expected; then, 
how would the official explain it? How 
would the four young Hebrews fare after 
that? They already had the honor of being 
chosen for training. Ahead of them was 
some promising position. But the test was 
passed, with such fine success, that the of- 
ficial took it upon himself to let the same 
diet, based on the religious conviction of 
these Hebrews, be used during their three 
years of training. In the final examination, 
conducted by the king, they rated higher 
than any others in the school, received the 
king’s approval, and started on their way 
to promotion. 

The matter that needs most emphasis 
is not the diet they used, but their deter- 
mined adherence to their religious convic- 
tion. Of course their diet had something 
to do with the splendid showing at the end 
of their training, but even more vital than 
a lesson about this is the lesson so much 
needed today concerning unswerving loy- 
alty to well-grounded religious conviction. 


Controlling the Body 
Bodily discipline was well understood by 
the Corinthians. Drastic training, under 
rigid self-restraint, was necessary in pre- 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir RELIGIOUS principles mean anything to 
us, we should:-practice them, even at the 
risk of unpopularity. 


Personal self-control may for the time 
seem a sacrifice, but eventually it proves 
its worth. 


Far too little commendation is given to 
the person who stands for his conviction 
of what is right. 


Self-control reacts for the uplift of the 
individual. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 23-29 
Physical Efficiency. Daniel 1: 8-16. 
Mental Excellence. Daniel 1: 17-21. 
Spiritual Mastery. I Corinthians 9: 24-27. 


. Self-Control and Service. Romans 13: 8-14. 
The New Life Standard. I Peter 4: 1-11. 


at. Self-Denial for. Others. -I Corinthians 8: 1-13. 


s 
S... Temperance and Personal Efficiency. 
Il Peter 1: 5-11. 
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paring for the games. Paul was observant, 
and he used what he saw as an illustration 
of what he declared was required of 
Christians. In the hope of victory, long 
self-control was arduously practiced. The 
reward of the victory in a game was 
valueless in itself, ‘a corruptible crown,” 
yet men strove for it to the limit of en- 
durance. For ten months prior to a con- 
test there was strict observance of rules of 
diet, sleep, exercise, and complete self- 
control. Paul had used the same rigid dis- 
cipline to keep himself fit for his work. 
He passed on to his readers the exhorta- 
tion to control the body and not be a slave 
to it. 

Inference takes us into the realm of tem- 
perance. Any kind of intemperance tends 
to lessen bodily efficiency. It may be in- 
temperance in work, in eating and drink- 
ing, in social life, or in anything that may 
do harm, even though in itself, under mod- 
eration, it is harmless. No problem is more 
perplexing now than the drink problem. 
Misleading advertisements and social prac- 
tices that are at least questionable, tend 
to encourage excesses in drinking. One 
sad phase of it all is that too many pro- 
fessing Christians have no religious con- 
viction against it. They certainly do not 
have the moral and religious courage of 
Daniel. 


A CONFESSION 


I AM THE greatest criminal in history. 

I have killed more men than have fallen 
in all the wars of the world. 

I have turned more men into brutes. 

I have made millions of homes unhappy. 

I have transformed many ambitious youths 
into hopeless parasites. 

I make smooth the downward path for 
countless millions. 

I destroy the weak and weaken the strong. 

I ensnare the innocent. 

I make the wise man a fool and trample 
the fool into his folly. 

The abandoned wife knows me, the hun- 
gry children know me, the parents 
whose child has bowed their gray 
heads in sorrow know me. 

I have ruined millions of women and, if I 
am allowed, will ruin millions more. 

I am Alcohol; do you know me? 

I am Alcohol; have you ever voted for me? 

—Selected. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


It was a small congregation and a small 
church school. Under the pastor’s leader- 
ship the congregation’s leaders began pray- 
ing and working for increase in member- 
ship. They prayed for forty, and forty-six 
were won. They needed a new building, 


and again they prayed (Matthew 18: 19), 


and, in a community not accustomed to 
liberal giving, a beautiful church and par- 
sonage were erected and paid for within 
two years. The school grew from an en- 
rollment of sixty to 300 in all departments. 
Through its Home Department scores of 
unchurched became interested and later 
became members of the church. For many 
years it was the only. congregation in the 
community that triéd.to meet the spiritual 
needs of the large rural area. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


IN SEARCH OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Tue LATE Prof. Henry E. Jacobs in his 
introduction to “The Lutheran Church in 
American History” by Prof. Abdel Ross 
Wentz has this to say: “A Free Church 
was the ideal of the Lutheran Reformers 
and their Confessions; but under a mon- 
archical government, unless such only in 
name, this was unattainable. The germinal 
principle of religious liberty, which the 
Pilgrims brought to New England and 
which they failed to apply with entire 
consistency, was at last asserted with con- 
scientious fidelity and widely advertised 
by William Penn as an attraction for em- 
igration, with the result that the city which 
he founded became the birthplace of a 


’ great free nation, and his colony on the 


)) 


Delaware became the nursery of the 
Lutheran Church in America.” 
Pennsylvania is still the stronghold of 
Lutheranism, and there is no doubt that 
the attitude of the tolerant Quaker, Wil- 
liam Penn, had much to do with the in- 
flow of German emigration. Religious lib- 


‘erty under Puritanism was freedom to 


worship as the majority might decide. 
Heresy was a civil offense. The Pilgrims 
had not entirely caught the vision of free- 
dom of thought. They did have the ideal 
of civil liberty. But in Pennsylvania, the 
Lutherans of Europe found a place where 
they could worship God in their own way, 
unmolested. They were also thrifty folks, 
most of them of rural training. They found 
the soil of the new colony to their liking. 
There they settled by the thousands. 

Maryland, under Roman Catholic pro- 
prietorship, also offered religious freedom. 
There, too, the German emigrants found a 
welcome haven. Central Maryland became 
the homeland for much of the overflow 
from the colonies to the north. The port 
of Baltimore received many Germans. 


The Long Lutheran Line 
Into the ports of Wilmington, N. C., and 


' Charleston, S. C., came other thousands 
of Lutherans. From the latter port they 


) 


found their way to the neighborhood of 
Savannah, Ga., and from both ports, as 
well as from the north, they made their 
way in an almost unbroken line. through 
the Shenandoah Valley to Roanoke, Va., 
Salisbury, N. C., and Columbia, S. C. A 
look on the map will show how they fol- 
lowed the better farming land of the val- 
leys from New York and Pennsylvania 
down through Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina and into 
Georgia. The so-called Eastern Shore sec- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland are still 


sparsely settled by Lutherans. The region 


was just as tolerant of religion as the 
Western Shore, but the land did not suit 
the German settlers so well. 


State Churchism 
New England Puritanism and the High 


‘Episcopalianism of the South were not as 


favorable to full religious freedom as the 
tolerant governments of the middle col- 
onies. While the long Lutheran line was 
being built to the South, the greater bulk 
of Lutheran emigration remained in the 
middle colonies, until Ohio and the West 
were opened to the emigrant. There were 
also large settlements of Scandinavian Lu- 
therans, some of whom from Sweden set- 
tled Delaware three hundred years ago. 
But the great inflow from those northern 
European countries did not arrive till many 
years later. Then they settled the West, 
and today are the dominant racial strain 
in many Western states. The colonies with 
state churches tolerated Lutheranism but 
were not as favorable to Lutheran growth 
as Pennsylvania. In that state, any kind 
of religion that did not interfere with the 
rights of neighbors was permitted. 


Causes of Emigration 


Some of the first Lutheran settlers to 
come to America were from Holland. 
There the State Church was Reformed. 
But there was a considerable Lutheran 
group in Holland and they had many priv- 
ileges of worship. They came with the 
first settlers to Albany in 1623 and to Man- 
hattan Island in 1625. Later enough em- 
igrated that there was need for Lutheran 
services. About 1650 they petitioned the 
Lutheran Church in Amsterdam to inter- 
cede with the West India Company, which 
controlled the colony, for permission to 
import a Lutheran pastor. Finally Pastor 
John Ernst Goetwasser was sent, but the 
Reformed pastors of the colony set up such 
a cry of protest that the new pastor was 
soon deported. Relief finally came when 
New Amsterdam was surrendered to the 
English in 1664. The coming of these first 
Lutherans was due to the pioneer spirit. 
It was business and adventure that led 
them to America. 

By the beginning of the century, 1700, 
a new flow of emigration of German ex- 
traction came to the colony of New York. 
The Palatinate in Germany had been 
ravaged ‘by war for nearly a century. 
Louis XIV of France decided to remove 
the causes of war by removing the people 
from the Palatinate. They were given just 
three days to get out. Many of them made 
their way to England and from there were 
shipped to America. They settled the ter- 
ritory from New York City north through 
the Hudson, Mohawk and Schoharie Val- 
leys. Their coming was definitely caused 
by their forcible deportation from their 
homes by the French King. 

The Roman Catholic intolerance of Aus- 
tria was the cause of the emigration of the 
Salzburgers to Savannah in 1734. For many 
years these Lutherans had managed to keep 
their faith in spite of the handicaps placed 
in their way by their Roman Catholic 
rulers. Finally the archbishop of the prov- 
ince of Salzburg trapped about twenty 
thousand of them into recording their 
names and faith and then, despite the pro- 
test of the Protestant princes of neighbor- 


ing states, he ruthlessly drove them out of 
his province in the dead of winter. Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe was at that very time busy 
with the founding of a colony in America 
and, financed by English Protestants, he 
led many of these exiles into the neigh- 
borhood of Savannah, Georgia. There they 
built a settlement called Ebenezer, doomed 
to extinction by illness and death. But 
the descendants of these emigrants today 
are counted among the leading citizens of 
Georgia. So for these Lutherans, too, re- 
ligious persecution was the cause of their 
emigration. 

In Pennsylvania, too, the first Lutheran 
immigration was mainly due to persecution 
and unsettled conditions in the home lands. 
“The long continued ravages of war and 
the frequent changes of religion in the 
Palatinate together with the favorable re- 
ports from the Germans already in Amer- 
ica caused a strong tide of German im- 
migration. to set in. At the same time the 
report of the unjust treatment accorded 
the Germans in the colony of New York 
reached Germany and served to divert the 
main stream of immigration from New 
York to Pennsylvania. The result was that 
Philadelphia was almost the sole port of 
entry for Germans during the rest of the 
colonial period.” From “The Lutheran 
Church in American History” py Wentz. 


The Democratic Spirit 


Lutheranism has in it the germs of 
democracy. It is based on the idea that 
every man is his own priest before God. 
The pastor does not come between the 
worshiper and his God, but only leads. 
What powers he has are delegated to him 
by the worshiper. In the field of govern- 
ment the same general principle is the 
basis of democracy. Every citizen is a 
king. Just as democracy in government 
requires a large measure of education on 
the part of the citizens, so Lutheranism 
depends on education in religion. Lu- 
theranism found in free America a favor- 
able atmosphere in which to grow. Un- 
fortunately it was held far too tightly by 
the hampering influence of the langauge 
of the homelands from which the em- 
igrants had come. It could not unite and 
even today is struggling to find a common 
ground on which to stand. 

But growth in recent years proves that 
Lutheranism is suited to a free country. 
In America our Church has won the re- 
spect of all the religious groups. In world 
Lutheranism our American Lutheran lead- 
ers wield a mighty influence. With the 
destruction of state churchism in country 
after country the programs and methods 
of American Lutheranism become more 
and more significant. We must plan well 
and wisely if we are to help world Lu- 
theranism to survive. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, June 5. “The 
Lutheran Church in American History,” 
by Prof. A. R. Wentz, will, be.an invaluable 
help in preparing this topic. 
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INDIA INKLINGS 
By the Rev. Luther W. Slifer 


[The contents of the letter show conditions in 
India that induce Pastor Slifer to request the 
church’s prayers. Ed.] 

IN THIS AGE of conflict when men’s minds 
are concerned with wars and rumors of 
wars India is not spared. She has troops 
in Shanghai, there are stories of a Jap- 
anese-planned canal across Malay which 
will make Singapore useless, there is con- 
stant conflict on the northwest frontier, 
and she is not so ignorant of her value as 
“The brightest gem in the British crown” 
as to cause her to be utterly indifferent 
to the expressed thought, “After China— 
India.” 

However, the scars of the World War 
represented by stones marking the spots 
in Madras where shells from the German 
warship Emden fell are not very deep. 
Japan seems to have enough to do in China 
for some years to come, and so long as 
Britain holds Gibraltar, Aden, and Singa- 
pore, India is not likely to suffer in any 
world conflict in any too severe manner. 

What concerns the unthinking men of 
India, however, is the way in which the 
spirit of general unrest which is abroad 
in the world expresses itself in conflicts 
within her own body. The major conflict 
is between the two communities—Hindu 
and Mohammedan. A few months ago in 
Madras for some days there were riots 
and violence; and in the past few weeks, 
centering around the observances of re- 
ligious festivals, there has been widespread 
disorder in Central and North India, par- 
ticularly in Allahabad and Benares. Out 
of such insignificant acts as one youth 
stamping on the foot of another in Madras 
or someone throwing colored water—used 
as we use confetti—on another in Benares 
grew street fighting, looting and burning 
of shops and homes. Bands of hoodlums 
roamed the streets and in gangs or by 
twos and threes attacked and murdered 
innocent persons who are caught in lonely 
places. Had it not been for the strong hand 
of the police intervening, arresting and 
patroling, and even occasionally opening 
fire to retain control of the situation, no 
man knows to what extent and how wide- 
spread these bitter, centuries-old enmities 
would blaze and destroy. Reinforcing the 
efforts of the police, respected leaders of 
both communities have rushed into the 
conflict areas and tried to effect compro- 
mises and make lasting peace settlements. 
Their most effective appeal seems to be 
for the promotion of national unity. 


Greater “Home Rule” Successful 


A matter of serious concern when 
Britain was drawing up the new constitu- 
tion was the question as to what would 
be the attitude and the ability to control 
the situation on the part of the new pop- 
ular governments. There is no longer much 
concern in this matter, for they have taken 
a surprisingly strong stand, declaring that 
violence will not be tolerated and that the 
police will be used effectively in maintain- 
ing order. They know that India’s ability 
to keep order will weigh heavily in the 
deciding of future demands for self-gov- 
ernment. The leaders condemn the com- 
munal disturbances, and all India was 
shocked when her beloved Gandhi said, 
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following the trouble at Benares and Alla- 
habad, that until order could be kept with- 
out the constant necessity of calling on 
the police powers, India was not ready for 
self-government. , 

Ever since missions have been making 
the teachings of Christ known in this land, 
Christians have been claiming that the 
way out of India’s communal conflicts 
was through Christ. Multitudes of think- 
ing men of India have been inclined to 
believe the claim and have been more and 
more willing to listen to the teachings 
of Christ, and some few have openly ac- 
cepted Him. The persecutions of a few 
years ago which fell upon those who be- 
came Christians in this area are almost 
unknown today so far as the depressed 
classes are concerned. And even in cer- 
tain villages and local areas, caste con- 
verts are no longer persecuted. But along 
with the cessation of persecution in the 
areas where Christianity has attained more 
strength, there seems evidence of a growth 
of the communal spirit as between Hindus 
and Christians and danger of communal 
conflict. 

Class Conflicts 


Where the Christians become strong in 
numbers and some of the young men have 
gone to school, they are no longer willing 
to abide by the age-old customs under 
which their fathers were crushed. They 
want to ride their cycles, or on a hot day 
carry their umbrellas through the streets 
of the main village, which in very many 
cases is a right that has -not yet been ac- 
knowledged for them. Or they want to 
go with their Christmas, wedding or even 
funeral processions along roads which have 
been from time immemorial forbidden to 
their people. Or they want to move their 
houses from the northern side of the vil- 
lage (where they have been placed of old 
so that the wind may not blow from their 
houses to the caste people’s houses) to 
more favorable locations. All these and a 
multitude of other such reasons give rise 
to conflicts between the Christians—and 
non-Christians of depressed class origin— 
and the more conservative elements in the 
caste village. Sometimes, not waiting for 
the liberal sentiment in the village to 
mature but attempting to force their 
claims, these people come into conflict with 
village parties and a communal division 
and conflict between Christians and Hindus 
is born. 

Such a conflict broke out recently at 
Mantripalem in our former field of work 
in Repalle Taluk. In the fight one of our 
young Christians, a high school boy, was 
killed and eighteen injured more or less 
severely. Now they want their missionary, 
Dr. McCauley in particular, and all other 
missionaries to come to their aid and see 
that the opposite party is properly pun- 


ished. We, of course, do what we can to. 


see that our people do not suffer too great 
persecution, but we are more concerned 
that our people learn and follow Christ’s 
way of overcoming evil with good and 
seeking to make Him known not by pro- 
cessions but by quiet, serving love. It is 
a hard lesson for humanity to learn, and 
perhaps nowhere harder than here where 
a man’s neighbor to whom he must do 
good is limited to the very narrow confines 
of his own caste sub-section. 
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The Indian church needs the prayers of 
the whole Christian Church that in these 
days when she is coming to adult life she 
may not solidify into merely another caste, 
or become merely one more community 
demanding rights and privileges, but that 
she may come to the measure of the full- 
ness of life in the Christ she worships. 


Danger-laden Movements 


Probably because of the evidence of the 
evils springing from the fissiparous ten- 
dencies of Hindu civilization, the leaders 
of the church, both missionary and native, 
are reluctant to take any action which 
may further divide the Body of Christ. 
Our tendency is all the other way, to- 
ward greater unity. But recently there 
have grown up in our church certain 
movements which, if unchecked, it is feared 
may result in great future harm. These 
groups are of various types, ranging from 
the band of illiterate men and women in 
one village who claim to be reincarnations 
of Jesus, Lazarus and others and to pos- 
sess the power of healing, to the Sharon 
Samaj, the leaders of which were intel- 
ligent, influential members of our church 
and which recently held a “synod” at 
which officers were elected and an or- 
ganization set up. ; 

The Executive Committee of the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church has had a 
committee considering this movement— 
especially the “speaking with tongues” 
phase of it—for some time. It has inter- 
viewed the leaders and discussed the 
teachings of our church with them. Seem- 
ingly not much progress could be made, 
and finally, just before it was to report 
to the Executive Committee, it received 
a letter of resignation from Mr. M. De- 
vadas in which he assumed responsibility 
for the teachings of the Samaj and stated 
that he resigned in response to a vision — 
and because his teachings differed from — 
those of the church. 

Mr. Devadas has been a revered leader 
of our church. He has been the spiritual © 
father of many of our workers, especially 
on the Rajahmundry side of our mission, 
whom he taught in the grades or in Bible 
school, or whom he cared for in hostel. 
We regret that he can walk no more with © 
us, and he sincerely regrets that we can- 
not accept his “full” teaching concerning 
the Spirit. 

After long and prayerful consideration 
the church executive accepted the report 
of the committee to the effect that it “is 
convinced that this movement is not in 
conformity with the practice of our Lu- 
theran Church and, as it has been carried 
on, is not conducive to the healthy spir- 
itual growth and development of the mem- 
bers of our church.” It provided that 
statements dealing with the doctrinal and 
practical issues involved be prepared by 
the committee, that the leaders of the 
Samaj be asked to read these and then 
sign a threefold statement of loyalty to 
the Lutheran Church, recognition of the 
pastor as the spiritual leader of the con- 
gregation, and recognition of the authority 
of the church to approve all literature 
published for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the church. If a member of the 
church when called upon refuses to sign 
this statement and persists in such refusal, 
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\ after three months his name shall be re- 
' moved from the membership of the church. 
The Indian Church needs your prayers 
not only that she may be kept from con- 
flicts without but also from conflicts with- 
in. In our church, where deep in the sub- 
consciousness of every member lie buried 
Hindu and Animistic conceptions of God 
which come to the surface in times of 
stress, or even when some one phase of 
truth is overemphasized, we must deal 
gently but firmly, guarding against up- 
rooting the good plant with the weed and 
also against allowing the weeds to choke 
out the good plants entirely. 

As we write the schools are closing for 
the year and the pupils are taking their 
way happily or sadly back to their villages. 
Many of them who go sadly, knowing that 
they did not write well, will not return 
but will remain in their villages with the 
schooling they now have and become lead- 
ers in their village congregations. Those 
who passed well will return to continue 
their studies, and many of them will even- 
. tually find places as teachers or catechists 
or pastors of the village congregations, or 
a few in important places of work outside 
the work of the Mission. Missionaries are 
touring in the final rush before leaving 
for the hills seeing two to four congre- 
gations and schools per day. This is the 
season the world around when the Chris- 
tian Church draws nearest her Redeemer 
in His agony and triumph and receives 
in fullest measure the outpouring of His 
Holy Spirit. May it come in fullest meas- 
ure on our church in India, purifying, 
strengthening, establishing it for His 
Name’s honor and glory. 


THE WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER 


By the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr. 


A Committee on Religious Life in the 
nation’s capital was formally organized 
February 25, 1935, and has been function- 
ing in the interest of religious fellowship 

- and co-operative effort to relate new ar- 
rivals in the city to the churches, and to 
supply information about religious serv- 
ices in Washington. The third annual mass 
meeting was held in Constitution Hall early 
in the year, and the address was delivered 
by a representative Roman Catholic lay- 
man, Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. He 
spoke on “Religion and National Life.” 
Rabbi Israel of Baltimore and Bishop 
Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
participated in the program. The United 
States Army Band furnished suitable music 
for the occasion. The committee’s purpose, 
representing twenty-two denominations, is 
“to encourage religion and church attend- 
ance, without compromising any of the 
convictions of the participating denomina- 
tions or interfering with their several 
methods of worship and work.” This co- 
operative religious effort has received the 
vhearty endorsement of the President, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and many outstanding 
leaders in public life. Inquirers concern- 
ing the Lutheran Church are directed to 
the office of the Washington Lutheran In- 
‘ner Mission office, 1225 New York Ave., 
JN. W. 
While the denial of religious liberty is 
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the present vogue under certain foreign 
governments, it is in striking contrast that 
here in the capital city of the American 
nation we have a united religious move- 
ment which lends encouragement to the 
preservation of democracy’s principles of 
freedom and religious liberty. 


The Washington Inner Mission 
Society 

held its annual meeting for business April 
8, at Zion Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Edward G. Goetz pastor. The society’s 
excellent financial condition was presented 
by Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, the efficient 
treasurer. The address of the evening was 
made by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Nixon, the 
head of the Department of Social Welfare 
of the local Federation of Churches. The 
Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., the president, 
presided. Pastors, laymen and laywomen, 
selected from the professions and the edu- 
cational and business interests of the city, 
and who are members of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the Augustana Synod, are on 
the Board of eighteen managers. 

Sometime prior to this meeting, the so- 
ciety’s eleventh annual dinner and roll call 
had been held in the rooms of the Church 
of the Reformation, the Rev. Dr. O. F. 
Blackwelder pastor. Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion work in Washington officially began 
with the organization of the Lutheran 
Alliance on February 26, 1917. For ten 
years the Washington Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion functioned under the supervision of 
a committee. On June 10, 1927, the society 
was duly organized and on June 15, 1927, 
incorporated. This dinner fittingly ob- 
served the society’s tenth anniversary year 
with the address of the occasion delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Ralph Long, executive sec- 
retary of the National Lutheran Council. 

Under the able and consecrated leader- 
ship of Miss Frances Dysinger, the Wash- 
ington Lutheran Inner Mission Society has 
had a commendable growth both in its 
service and in its standing and influence 
among the recognized social agencies of 
the city. Accordingly, a testimonial din- 
ner was extended its executive director, 
Miss Dysinger, earlier in the year at 
Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. The committee 
in charge was composed largely of ladies 
from the Workers’ Conference Group, 
Mrs. Fred. Umhau, general chairman. The 
vice-president of the society, the Rev. 
Sam. H. Kornmann, was the toastmaster. 
Greetings from the Inner Mission Board 
of the United Lutheran Church were ex- 
tended in the person of the Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, who also made the address of 
this delightful occasion. Remarks were 
also made by the Rev. Dr. L. M. Zimmer- 
man, Mrs. Jerome Lyle and the Rev. 
Henry Manken, Jr. The third decade of 
the Washington society opens with larger 
visions of service, larger understanding 
and zeal, and larger support and influence 
in this noble service of the church which 
thus functions as “Faith working through 
love.” 


Gettysburg and Susquehanna 
Alumni Meet 


The Alumni Club of Gettysburg College 
of Washington met April 25 at the Y. M. 
C. A. Addresses were made at the ban- 
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quet table by President Henry W. A. Han- 
son, D.D., Professor Thomas J. Kline of 
the college Department of English, Mr. 
Paul Cessna, the alumni secretary, and by 
Mr. Roy Dougherty of Reading, Pa., the 
president of the general alumni associa- 
tion. College students led in a program of 
Gettysburg College songs and impersona- 
tions. Those elected to the office of the 
Washington group for the coming year are 
the Rev. J. Harold Mumper, class of 1921 
and pastor of Keller Memorial Church of 
this city; Mr. Carlton Nau, class of 1931; 
and Mr, Earl L. Vail, class of 1929, 


The Washington-Baltimore Susquehanna 
University Alumni Association met for a 
dinner occasion on April 28, at the Dodge 
Hotel, Washington. Greetings were brought 
from the general alumni association by its 
president, Mr. C. V. Erdley of Hanover, 
Pa. The address was delivered by Dr. 
John I, Woodruff, professor of philosophy 
in Susquehanna University and now cele- 
brating his fiftieth year in the teaching 
profession. The old Susquehanna spirit of 
cheer and optimism prevailed. The officers 
elected were: President, the Rev. I. Wilson 
Kepner of Baltimore; vice-president, the 
Rev. Samuel Kornmann of Washington; 
and secretary-treasurer, the Rev. Luther 
Rhodes of Baltimore. 


Congregational Anniversaries 

St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church, the 
oldest English Lutheran congregation in 
this city, observed its ninety-fifth anni- 
versary on Sunday, April 14. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Dr. W. C. Walte- 
myer on “Religion for Our Day.” The 
original site was donated by General John 
P. Van Ness, one-time mayor of the city 
of Washington in the District of Colum- 
bia. General Van Ness and President John 
Quincy Adams were prominent persons at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the orig- 
inal building in 1844. In 1845 the congre- 
gation received a communion chalice as a 
gift from King Frederick William IV and 
Queen Elizabeth of Prussia. This chalice 
has been used at every communion service 
since that time. When the building was 
dedicated soon afterwards, among the dis- 
tinguished worshipers present were Pres- 
ident James K. Polk and his Secretary of 
State, James Buchanan, who later became 
President. During General Grant’s first 
term as President, Vice-president Schuyler 
Colfax and his family were regular at- 
tendants. 

In 1926 St. Paul’s and Epiphany Lu- 
theran congregations merged into the new 
St. Paul’s. Its new location is in a beau- 
tiful area of the northwest section of 
Washington. The Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Snyder has been the pastor since 1929. 


Luther Place Memorial Lutheran Church 
celebrated on the same Sunday as above 
its sixty-fifth anniversary. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. George 
M. Diffenderfer on “Fruit Bearers in the 
Lord’s Vineyard.” The Rev. Charles H. 
Butler, son of the founder and first pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. John G. Butler, assisted in 
the service. The Rev. Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen has been the devoted and able 
pastor since 1930. The imposing edifice of 
this centrally located congregation was 
erected in 1874 as “a memorial to God’s 
goodness in delivering the land from 
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slavery and war.” Its lofty tower was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1894, and at the rededica- 
tion service, President Theodore Roose- 
velt spoke in part as follows: “It is an 
important thing for the people of this na- 
tion to remember their rights, but it is an 
even more important thing for them to 
remember their duties. In the last analysis 
the work of statesmen and soldiers, the 
work of the public men, shall go for noth- 
ing if it is not based upon the spirit of 
Christianity working in the millions of 
homes throughout this country so that 
there may be that social, that spiritual, 
that moral foundation without which no 
country can ever rise to permanent suc- 
cess.” 

The general character of organized Lu- 
theranism in the early days of our Federal 
City was Germanic. As late as 1842 there 
was not one “English” Lutheran Church 
in the city. St. Paul’s English Lutheran 
congregation came into existence in 1843. 
Then for twenty-five years more, St. 
Paul’s was the only Lutheran Church 
using English in this English-speaking 
capital. Even up to the time of the Civil 
War and after, and not until 1868 when 
the “Memorial Mission School” was be- 
gun was the use of English extended. It 
is only since the establishment of the 
Memorial Church in 1873, only a little over 
a half century ago, that the English type 
of our work has really grown. Is not this 
typical of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and has it not seriously affected our 
development and influence generally in 
American life, and particularly so in this 
American capital where English has always 
been commonly spoken? 


Congressional Notice of the 
Swedes Tercentenary 


The sailing of the Lutheran Swedes up 
the Delaware River in 1638 has received 
national and international interest. Of- 
ficial action of this early colonial event 
and its three hundredth anniversary has 
been taken by the United States Congress. 
A joint resolution of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, Public Resolution No. 91, was 
approved May 15, 1936. It authorized the 
coinage of a commemorative half dollar 
on which will appear a bas-relief of the 
old “Swedes Lutheran Church, called Trin- 
ity Church” in Wilmington, Del. Public 
Resolution No. 102 was approved June 5, 
1936, by the same Congress, and requested 
and authorized the President of the 
United States to extend to the government 
of Sweden an invitation to join with the 
government and people of the United 
States in an appropriate observance of this 
interesting tercentenary occasion. A com- 
mission was also authorized under the title, 
“The United States Delaware Valley Ter- 
centenary Commission.” These festivities 
will be celebrated during the week of June 
26. It is understood that President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt have invited the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Sweden to visit 
them at their New York home, Hyde Park, 
on the Hudson, over July 1 and 2, follow- 
ing the arrival of their royal highnesses on 
June 27. King Gustaf Adolph’s son and 
daughter-in-law are expected to be in our 
national capital over July 3 for a brief 
official visit. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 


Returns From 144 Pastors Show 3,326 Confirmations and Adult 
Baptisms; 2,391 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 5,717. 


Infant Baptisms Number 1,908 
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VIRGINIA SYNOD NEWS 


Luray, Va. St. Mark’s congregation at 
a recent service regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Mr. H. R. McKay, who has 
faithfully served as superintendent of the 
church school for more than thirty-eight 
consecutive years. The pastor commended 
Mr. McKay for his long and faithful serv- 
ice, and in turn the assembled group hon- 
ored him by electing him Superintendent 
Emeritus. Mr. and Mrs. McKay have been 
actively identified with the Lutheran 
Church for nearly a half century. He has 
served for a number of years on the church 
council, and she has served in the women’s 
organizations of the church and recently 
completed a brief history of the growth of 
the congregation over a period of sixty- 
two years. 

The erection of a modern seven-room 
parsonage recently completed a part of 
the $6,000 building program. It is now oc- 
cupied by the pastor and his wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Boliek. 


Marion, Va. A short time ago the 
women’s organization of the Marion Lu- 
theran Church proposed to the congrega- 
tion a plan of giving which would enable 
them to have a new pipe organ. The men 
accepted the proposition and matched dol- 
lar for dollar and a new organ was pur- 
chased. April 3 it was dedicated by Dr. 
R. Homer Anderson, synodical superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Synod. He was as- 
sisted by the pastor, the Rev. Carl A. 
Honeycutt. Mrs. Fred Johnston presided 
at the new Moller organ, and the Marion 
choir under the direction of Miss Emily 
Bottimore sang special selections. 

The interior of the church has also been 
renovated. One thing the congregation 
needs is more room for accommodation of 
the Sunday school. Pastor Honeycutt has 
a class of eighteen boys he takes to the 
nearby County Court House for instruc- 
tion on Sunday mornings. This congrega- 
tion was ninth in the synod in the pay- 
ment of beneficence in 1937. 


Damascus, Va. Mocks Chapel has been 
painted, concrete walks laid, and other 
improvements made. A member has 
donated an organ for use in the primary 
department in the Sunday school. Para- 
ments for the pulpit, lectern and altar have 
been provided by the Sunday school. 


Dr. W. C. Waltmyer of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary is serving as supply of 
Grace congregation, Winchester, Va., since 
the resignation of the Rev. C. Worthington 
Lowe. 


Pulaski, Va. One of the major improve- 
ments among the churches of the Virginia 
Synod is that of the Woman’s Memorial 
Church, Pulaski, the Rev. J. Luther 
Mauney pastor. The congregation has ad- 
ditional teaching and working facilities 
provided at a cost of about $2,000. The 
new Sunday school basement was made 
possible by the excavation of the entire 
church building. It is well equipped for 
adequate service. 


Portsmouth, Va. Details of plans and 
financing for a new church building are 
rapidly taking shape, and the congrega- 
tion is -tonfidently looking forward to 
building operations within ninety days. 
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PACIFIC SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann 


Two or the members of the Pacific Synod 
have recently had their names lengthened 
with honorary D.D.’s. Those favored were 
the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, and the Rev. Frank S. Beistel, pres- 
ident of the Pacific Synod. The degrees 
were conferred by Midland College at 
Fremont, Nebraska. 

After two years of labor terrorism, the 
people have insisted that the “goons” be 
punished and that labor circles clean 
house. Several dozen labor terrorists have 
been tried, convicted and sentenced to 
prison terms. Public officials will enforce 
the law if the citizenry demand its en- 
forcement. 

A social worker of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance says that the relief rolls are 
twice as large today as they were in 1932- 
33. Many of the “reliefers” are demand- 
ing more money as a matter of right. They 
have formed organizations to compel 
county commissioners to grant their re- 
quests. Many cases are worthy of help. 
Others are grafters. Since the government 
has taken over the relief of the unfor- 
tunate, the contributions to public welfare 
agencies has been dropping. 


Pastor and Mrs. P. W. Eriken of our 
congregation at Salem, Oregon, were sad- 
dened by the passing into eternal life of 
their only child, Robert Vincent. He was 
an honor student and loved by many. 
President F. S. Beistel, D.D., conducted 
the service and the Rev. William Brink- 
man preached the sermon. It was one of 
the largest funerals ever conducted in the 
Oregon capital city. 


Zion, Medford, is making commendable 
progress under the leadership of their 
pastor, the Rev. Werner Jessen. The at- 
tendance has doubled in the past eight 
months; the choir is vested; a fifteen- 
minute radio program is broadcast each 
Saturday evening; Easter Sunday the at- 
tendance was the largest in the congrega- 
tion’s history; and now, instead of depend- 
ing on bazaars, etc., for the raising of 
funds, all monies come through direct 
giving, and the apportionment is paid 100 
per cent. 


We had a great Easter here on our ter- 
ritory. Longview, Wash., the Rev. E. A. 
Vosseler pastor, had a fine addition of new 
members and reports that one thousand 
souls worshiped in their church during the 
day at the four services. 


Camas, Wash., the Rev. Louis Weitzen- 
kamp pastor, had to turn many away from 
the two morning services on Easter. They 
are sadly in need of a new and much 
larger building. They have purchased a 
new lot and are making plans to go 
forward. : 


American Church, Salem, had the largest 
attendance in its history. Many had to 
stand in the aisles during the service, 
which is regularly broadcast over the 
radio. 


St. Paul’s, Vancouver, Wash., had the 
largest communion in its history on 
Maundy Thursday, and, with two morning 
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services on Easter Day, two (formerly 
one) packed auditoriums. 


One of the needs of our territory is a 
Field Missionary—a pastor who has the 
time to investigate the growing com- 
munities and the new cities on the coast. 
The Lutheran Church should care for their 
spiritual needs. 


AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Continued from page 7) 


On Thursday afternoon a memorial serv- 
ice was held for two pastors of the synod 
who had died during the year: L. W. 
Steckel, D.D., Resurrection Church, Mil- 
waukee, and John Sander, L.H.D., retired, 
of Minneapolis. The Rev. Webster H. 
Clement of Livingston, Mont., necrologist 
of synod, conducted the liturgy. The Rev. 
Lyle C. Burns of St. John’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, spoke concerning Dr. Sander and 
Dr. P. W. Roth, Epiphany Church, Mil- 
waukee, concerning Dr. Steckel. 

At the conference meetings held in con- 
nection with synod the following officers 
of conference were elected: Wisconsin 
Conference, the Rev. J. I. Meck, Atone- 
ment Church, Racine, Wis., president; the 
Rev. C. C. Roth, Grace Church, Kenosha, 
Wis., vice-president; the Rev. I. R. 
Kraemer, Waukesha, Wis., secretary- 
treasurer. Central Conference, the Rev. 
Carl H. Bartsch, Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, 
Minn., president; W. P. Christy, D.D., St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis, vice-president. 


Four Men Ordained 


Four of the nine graduates of North- 
western Seminary were ordained at a large 
service Thursday evening as a conclusion 
to the convention. They were the Rev. 
Carl Fagerlin of Duluth, Minn., called to 
Mt. Olive Church, Montevideo,.Minn.; the 
Rev. John Shannon of North St. Paul, 
called as assistant pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee; the Rev. Roland H. 
Weng of Oshkosh, Wis., called to St. 
Andrew’s, White Bear Lake, Minn.; and 
the Rev. Charles O. Smith of Minneapolis, 
Minn., called as a special missionary by 


the Board of American Missions. 

The Rev. George C. Koehler of Luther 
Memorial Church, Chicago, Ill., preached 
the ordination sermon on the subject, “All 
Things to All Men.” He said, ““Transform- 
ing powers of God the Holy Ghost, as ex- 
emplified in the lives of the apostles, make 
a man into the Christian minister he ought 
to be. Peter may be rightly condemned 
for his egotism which made him rash and 
impetuous. James and John desired places 
of power, lacking the spirit of humility. 
Philip was a shrewd calculator, superficial 
in his judgments. Thomas was a doubter. 
Paul was a zealous persecutor of the 
church of Christ. A composite picture of 
these men, as they were originally, is a 
picture of you and me as we are by 
nature. It is a picture that sets forth the 
sins common to men and women who 
claim to walk with Christ. In that condi- 
tion we could accomplish nothing. There 
must be a change so that God can use us 
for the great work of the ministry. The 
transforming power of God the Holy 
Ghost, just as it did for the apostles, makes 
man over. Now if we take the list again 
we find the various spiritual strengths 
shown by each of the apostles. And if we 
make a composite picture again we have 
what a Christian minister ought to be.” 

On Monday evening previous to the con- 
vention the Alumni Association of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary 
held its annual banquet and meeting. The 
Rev. R. R. Doering of Platteville, Wis., de- 
livered the address on “Christian Educa- 
tion.” The following officers were elected: 
The Rev. G. B. McCreary of Sheboygan, 
Wis., president; the Rev. H. J. Schmid of 
Minneapolis, vice-president; the Rev. R. W. 
Groth of West Bend, Wis., secretary; the 
Rev. Emil Neuhardt of Minneapolis, Minn., 
treasurer. 

The special committee appointed by the 
president in regard to the “New Testa- 
ment Commentary” published by the 
Board of Publication, found certain articles 
in the Commentary, which is recommended 
for Sunday school teachers, dangerous to 
the teaching of the church. The synod 
voted to send a written protest to the Board 
of Publication and to the Parish and 
Church School Board. 
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Children’s Day Supplies 


OUR NEW CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


O COME, LET US 
WORSHIP 


By ERNEST J. and RUTH C. HOH 


0 Come, Let Us Worship 
miss) ye 


It is truly a service for the children given 
by the children and will be very effective if 
rendered thoughtfully and worshipfully. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


Children’s Day Offering Envelope No. 3005. 
An appropriate design, lithographed in 
colors. Size, 414 x 2145 inches. Price, 40 
cents a hundred; $3.50 a thousand. 


Children’s Day Service Invitation Postcard 
No. 972. In colors with invitation printed 
on address side. Price, 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.25 a hundred. 

Children’s Day Souvenir No. 982. In colors 
on card stock, punched and strung ready 


for use. Size, 2 x 214 inches. rice, 20 
cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


Sermons on the Epistles of the 
Trinity Season 


EPISTLE MESSAGES 
Volume II 


Edited by REV. HERMANN F. MILLER 


Choice sermons on the epistle lessons of 
the Trinity season, written by prominent and 
popular preachers of the Lutheran Church. 
These sermons have strong appeal and vital 
messages. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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“*ROUND FLORIDA WITH A 
REEL” 


Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer Describes Reception 
Given American Mission Board’s Appeal 


In THE fine month of April we went to 
Florida with a reel—not a fishing reel, be- 
ing neither plutocrat, playboy, nor pres- 
ident—but with the picture reel, “The 
Thunder of the Sea.” We showed the pic- 
ture ten times in ten days, in three self- 
supporting churches and seven missions. 
One must go to Jacksonville to get to 
Florida, and so there was given the pic- 
ture’s Florida inaugural, in the presence 
of the dignitaries of the Florida Synod: 
President W. E. Pugh, Appeal Chairman 
C. F. H. Krueger, and Treasurer (for 
synod and appeal) C. M. Brubaker, Uncle 
Sam’s postmaster. 


At Pastor J. W. Link’s Daytona Beach 
Mission we had a pleasant stay in their 
beautiful parsonage (a gift from one of 
the members) with a delightful family. 
No special dignitaries here, but we found 
Dr. C. R. Botsford of DeLand who had 
hitchhiked over to see the picture—on his 
own seventieth birthday anniversary, too. 
“Tt must show in DeLand,” he said—and 
so it did. 


At St. Augustine Pastor Steele had the 
ancient city folk out in great style and 
filled the church—having the second best 
attendance, although next to the smallest 
membership, among the congregations. A 
motion picture operator said, “This is the 
first time any such machine ever visited 
here.” 


The Sunshine City, St. Petersburg, for 
the benefit of those to whom the propa- 
ganda has not yet come, had the banner 
attendance. The “rounder with the reel” 
was present for the special Brotherhood 
service in the morning, at which time the 
stirring message of Pastor Finck and the 
song prepared for the occasion by Dr. 
Huddle were features. In the evening at 
the showing of the picture a home mission 
song of Pastor Finck’s was sung. 


Dr. Snyder’s Tampa mission turned out 
from a radius of seventeen miles to see 
the picture. This congregation has paid 
the debt on its property and looks for- 
ward to building. They have a beautiful 
lot and now use for worship a remodeled 
house on the lot. Tampa should be one 
of the first to benefit from the Anniver- 
sary Appeal. 


After “stuffing” at a Luther League steak 
fry we unwound the reel for Pastor Der- 
rick’s Lakeland folks. Mr. Van Buren Van 
Huss will be ninety-eight in October, but 
he was in his usual place on the front 
row. He said it was a great picture. So 
say they all! 


West Palm Beach had a subscription of 
$100 ready when we arrived—the first 
from Florida. Good for Pastor Fox and 
his fine members! They have just put on 
a new roof and painted the church build- 
ing—to have the building in proper con- 
dition for a proper picture, let us suppose. 


Our picture does not upset the babies. 
Pastor and Mrs. Yount’s month-old infant 
came and slumbered contentedly through- 
out the showing, but nobody else went to 
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sleep. And the Hollywood people are sign- 
ing up in earnest for the Sabaoth. 


Miami, the magic city, and Miami Beach, 
the beautiful! Pastor and Mrs. Paul Mc- 
Cullough and their loyal people are push- 
ing on with vigor to a fine achievement. 
Step by step their building is being com- 
pleted. A wide and attractive chancel with 
furniture and paneling in mahogany has 
been the last accomplishment. And the 
picture made a hit! 


And according to promise the reel rolled 
to DeLand—to compete favorably one Sat- 
urday night with a big political “speaking” 
and a university May Day program. This 
latest addition to Florida Lutheranism or- 
ganized and built a neat little chapel “fon 
their own” and that is how they run. The 
congregation was fostered by Pastor Link 
of Daytona and is now shepherded by Dr. 
and Mrs. C. R. Botsford. Little James, 
nine, wanted to see the picture again. He 
says he has $2.54 saved toward $10 he 
wants to save up to give to a good cause— 
and he believes he will give it to the Board 
of American Missions. 

On and on goes the work. Georgia and 
the Carolinas—your turn next! 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 


From the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 


Reported by the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 

Music sHoutp swell the breeze among 
the gentle slopes of the hills of northern 
New Jersey, for during the past few 
months many of the churches have im- 
proved or replaced their musical equip- 
ment. Notable among these queenly in- 
struments is the two-manual pipe organ 
recently installed in the First Lutheran 
Church of Pearl River, N. Y., the Rev. 
Edward B. Buller pastor. This organ is 
a memorial to the late pastor of the con- 
gregation, Fred V. Christ. 


At St. John’s, Englewood, widespread 
improvements have been effected during 
the brief pastorate of Dr. Stephen M. Paul- 
son. Among the most recent is the pur- 
chase of a two-manual pipe organ. Dr. 
Paulson is continuing as dean of Hart- 
wick Seminary while serving this congre- 
gation. Since his coming church attend- 
ances have increased at all services and a 
new spirit of life is evident. He has gained 
the wholehearted support of the entire 
membership. 


A Hammond electric organ has been in- 
stalled in the fast-growing St. Paul’s 
Church, Elizabeth, of which the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer is pastor. This suburban 
congregation continues to make rapid 
progress. 


Another expanding congregation is St. 
Paul’s, Linden, the Rev. George Heck pas- 
tor. This group has just broken ground for 
its first church edifice, which is slated for 
completion in fall. The town of Linden, its 
population swollen by the establishment of 
automobile factories, has proved a fertile 
field for Lutheran development, and the 
congregation hopes to be better able to 
serve the community in its own building. 


Exactly ten years after his installation 
as pastor of theaChurch of Our Redeemer 
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in Dumont, the Rev. Richard Heins an- 
nounced his resignation to accept the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s, Jersey City. This is the 
congregation formerly served by the Rev. 
Carl E. Poensgen, essayist for THe Lu- 
THERAN, who passed away suddenly last 
fall. Pastor Heins assumed his new duties 
Easter Monday. In ten years at Dumont 
he saw that mission congregation grow 
from a tiny group to a strong organization 
with 200 confirmed members. 


Although short notice often prevented 
much advertising, “The Thunder of the 
Sea” was seen by fair-sized groups in most 
of the New Jersey Conference congrega- 
tions. Starting its tour at the north end of 
the district on April 18, it finished May 4, 
having been shown in almost all of the 
seventy-two churches here. High praise 
was accorded it by all who attended the 
showings. 


Anniversary rallies were held May 12 
and 13 at St. Mark’s Church, Hackensack, 
the Rev. H. P. Hansen pastor; Redeemer 
Church, Jersey City, Dr. J. E. Heindel pas- 
tor; and at St. Mark’s, Elizabeth, the Rev. 
¥. W. Schott pastor. 


TOLEDO BLADES 


The Rev. William Guise resigned the 
pastorate of Messiah congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, effective April 1. During the eleven 
years of this fruitful pastorate 125 young 
people were confirmed and others received 
to the number of 205. The present mem- 
bership of the congregation after removals 
and losses by death remains at 203 con- 
firmed members. During these eleven 
years the debt was refinanced with a re- 
duction of $5,000. 


The congregation has called the Rev. 
F. J. Heine of Tuscarawas, Ohio. It is 
expected that he will be on the field by 
May 1. 


Redeemer Congregation will be without 
a pastor May 16 because of the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. H. H. Creager. Mr. Creager 
came to this field from the seminary and 
is the only regular pastor the congrega- 
tion has had. During these twenty-one 
years there were added an average of 
thirty-one members each year; 280 were 
baptized, and of this numbers 164 were 
adults. Pastor Creager conducted 211 
funerals. He began work in a portable 
chapel. A large parish and recreational 
building was erected. The depression with 
other causes made a demand for change 
of location, which was accomplished just 
a year ago. The congregation now wor- 
ships in a fine church at Upton and Oak- 
wood Streets. Mr. Creager will remove to 
Millersburg, Ohio, on May 16. 


Reports would indicate that all our 
churches of the city were well attended | 
during the Lenten and Easter season. 


Augsburg Church lost a faithful member 
in the death of Mr. H. V. Hueseman. This 
layman missed only only or two com- 
munions during the past fifteen years. 


The Capital University Choir furnished 
a program in St. Paul’s Church on Sunday 
afternoon March 20. Hundreds were turned 
away for lack of accommodation. 
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The Robinwood Hospital is making plans 
for an open house May 12. The mothers 
who had births at the hospital will be in- 
vited to return and their infants will be 
presented with an evergreen tree. This 
program received nation-wide publicity 
last year. The student chorus will sing 
May 5. This is the only nursing school in 
the city that has a chorus. F. E. STRoBEL. 


EASTER RITES IN 
JERUSALEM 
(Continued from page 9) 


cross on Good Friday, the blessing of new 
fire and of the baptismal font on Holy 
Saturday, and Pontifical high mass on 
Easter morning. Similar ceremonies were 
repeated the following week by the Greek 
Orthodox, at which time the occasional 
use of the liturgies of St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom were lengthy but interesting 
features. 

Owing to the general unrest prevailing 
in Jerusalem, the numerous processions, 
which reached or left the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in other years, this time 
dropped out. Early on Good Friday the 
Anglicans proceeded on the Via Dolorosa— 
the Way of Sorrow along which Jesus is 
said to have been led from the Judgment 
Hall to His crucifixion. But as they have 
no right in the Holy Sepulchre, and were 
few in number, the performance held 
little appeal. What would have been a 
more colorful and impressive Latin pro- 
cession at 1.00 P. M. that day was for- 
bidden, both because of the closing of the 
church and of the premature departing of 
the Moslem Nebi Musa pilgrims from the 
Temple Area. Only one procession there- 
fore graced Jerusalem this year with its 
usual charm, and that was on Palm Sun- 
day, when the Roman Catholics, clergy and 
laity, resident and pilgrim, commemorated 
Christ’s entry and walked from Bethphage, 
down the Mount of Olives past Geth- 
semane, through St. Stephen’s gate into 
the old City, ending for a brief bene- 
diction within the garden of the cloister 
at the pool of Bethesda. 


Inspiration Here 


Yet among these many services there 
was one which more than the others held 
the joy and freshness of Easter. In the 
Garden Tomb (sometimes called Gordon’s 

) tomb) the Protestants held a sunrise serv- 
ice on Easter morning. This tomb lies out- 
side the walls of the old city and is old, 
though different from the usual Jewish 
tomb. That it dates back to the first cen- 
tury of our era may also be admitted; 
but that it is actually the area, down to 
the square foot, where Jesus lay buried 
and then arose, is a matter of conjecture. 
Surrounding the tomb is a lovely garden, 
well kept by its English patrons. Here, in 
silence and away from the odors of the 
yawning city, you find the perfect spot 
for a sunrise service. The order of wor- 
ship, the special choral selections, or the 
350 people present, mattered less than that 
here on Easter morning, in spite of the in- 
appropriate city, you found inspiration. 

Yet the thoughts which come at such a 
moment are little different from those 
which you may have in similar quiet 
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moments anywhere else in the world. For 
as you gaze into the dark doorway of the 
empty tomb, you recall inevitably the 
words of the angel to the women who 
came early and in haste: “He is not here; 
he is risen!” You cannot find Jesus in 
Jerusalem, for He has gone from here 
into the hearts of people all over the 
world. Where two or three are gathered 
together, there is He in the midst of them. 
Had Jesus never risen from the dead, then 
the veneration of the holy places would be 
man’s highest tribute. But to each Chris- 
tian comes instead the call to a higher 
veneration of Christ as God’s Son, the 
risen and living Saviour of us all. 

So it seems as though the space-time 
marks of Jesus’ ministry, especially in this 
city, have been almost providentially ob- 
literated. Through all the centuries since 
that great event, Christianity has lived 
with power and by truth which marks its 
superiority over against the two other re- 
ligions with which it must contend, even at 
the cradle of its origin in time. This serves 
as a constant reminder of the struggle 
which the Church militant must ever face, 
both within its own ranks and over against 
a large and hostile opposition. Here, then, 
the words of Jesus at the close of the 
Gospel of Matthew fall appropriately into 
your line of thought, “Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; ... and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN RURAL LIFE 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the congregations of large parishes are 
adequately organized into working groups 
of either age or sex, hence too little train- 
ing, experience and development in stew- 
ardship or leadership essentials. Yet this 
is one of the great needs. 

Youth in general seeks the towns because 
he says the farm is unattractive, monot- 
onous and rough. City work is for definite 
hours and is easier. The wages in the 
country are proportionately too low. There 
is not enough company, not enough fun, 
not enough adventure. Youth wants color, 
romance, companionship, novelty and ex- 
citement. A farm is an isolated place, with 
few people. The lights of the city streets 
shine alluringly for him. There are the 
shows, theatres, poolrooms; and the auto 
furnishes ready and easy transportation 
and so they are soon absorbed by its in- 
fluence and lost to the country population 
and the activity of the rural church. 

Of course there is a decline of the rural 
churches in many sections of our country. 
Yet so far as we can see it is not alarm- 
ing for the Lutheran Church. The Lu- 
theran Church has a very comprehensive 
organization, has developed perhaps one 
of the finest systems of Sunday school, 
weekday, vacation time and auxiliary or- 
ganization set-up in literature and cor- 
related materials for instruction and activ- 
ity to be found anywhere. 

Our rural people should profit greatly 
and make it more agreeable for them and 
their descendants to live in a time of great 
possibilities. The consolidation of the rural 
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MELLOW FRUITS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
15 Printings in 15 Months. 

Easy Reading. Short Chapters. 
An Exceptional Gift Book. 
Helps for Public Speakers. 
Useful for Church Workers. 

Delightful Devotional Reading. 

64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 


Why not send one dollar and get three 
of these choice gift books, one for your- 
self and two for your friends? 


Postpaid, 35 cents. Three Copies, $1.09. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems on any subject, to be 
set to music and published. Send poems for free 
examination to Columbian Music Publishers, 
Ltd., Dept. M-73, Toronto, Can. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
CAN BE ACCOMMODATED AT 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PARADISE FALLS 
Heyen Cottage for rent during months August, 
September. Rent, $55.00 for two-week periods. 
All modern conveniences. 
Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 
Or c/o Paradise Falls Lutheran Ass’n., Cresco, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN BIBLE 
INSTITUTE 


1938 Summer Sessions 


MOUNT CARMEL 
On Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota 
JULY 2 to AUGUST 27 
(Eight weeks) 

DAILY BIBLE STUDY CLASSES 
New location. New buildings. 
New equipment. 

Clean, cool, comfortable. 
Reasonable rates. Cabins. Housekeeping 
Cottages. 

Space for Tents and Trailers. 


CISCO BEACH 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


JULY 9-16 
(One week) 
Write for special folders and make reservations 
early! 


THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
1619 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


public schools—the development of the 
public school system—the lengthening of 
the school year—the vocational school de- 
velopment—the agricultural school—_the 
extension of the good road building pro- 
gram—the rural telephone—the rural mail 
and parcel post systems—the invention of 
improved labor-saving machinery, the bet- 
ter knowledge of nature, soil, and crops, 
domestic animals—and the many desirable 
conveniences provided for farm and fire- 
side—all should help not only to make 
country life more congenial and inviting 
but induce more of our young people to 
stay on the farm and thus help to strengthen 
the rural churches. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- & 
tration 

Special training in } 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 4 

Preparation for |, 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and j 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


FOR SALE 


At Paradise Falls, Pa. (In the Poconos). Sum- 
mer Home, ‘“‘Falls Echoes,’”’ 4 rooms, 3 porches, 
bath, open fireplace, floors varnished through- 
out, electricity. Owner only tenant. For Rent 
July ist to 15th. Inquire on premises until 
August 15th, or write 
Miss Florence Logan, 126 Centre St., Trenton, N.J. 


VACATIONLAND 


Crystal Lake Lodge 


ENFIELD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REST AND RECREATION 
For information and pamphlet 
address the above or 
KENNETH HARBISON 
1537 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thinking About Summer Plans? 
Why Not Come To— 


Wittenberg College 


Our Two-Term Summer Session Enables You 
To Take Advantage of Both Summer 
Study and Vacation, or a Full 
Summer of Study. 


Study and Recreation Delightfully Combined. 
FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13 to JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18 to AUGUST 19 


Six Hours’ Credit Each Term. 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Leading to A.B., B.S. in Education and M.A. 
Degrees. 


Professional courses for school administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers. 


Model elementary school on the campus for 
practice teaching and observation. 


Courses in the special fields including Art, 
Music, Home Economics, and Commercial 
Education. 


Complete program of Physical Education and 
Recreational Activities. 


Teacher placement service. 


Wittenberg is a Standard College of Highest 
Accreditment, 


For bulletin or other information, address 
H. J. ARNOLD 
Director of Summer Session 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


R.GEISSLERINC., 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR ‘10 t ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 
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$75,000 CHURCH DEDICATED 
AT ROSEVILLE, OHIO 


Sr. Paut’s congregation, Roseville, Ohio, 
dedicated its new church with special serv- 
ices Easter Sunday and the week follow- 
ing. At the Easter morning service the 
sermon was preached by Dr. J oseph 
Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
and the evening sermon by 
President Rees Edgar 
Tulloss of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 

The special speakers dur- 
ing the week were G. W. 
Miley, D.D., Toledo, Ohio; 
W. L. Spielman, DD, 
Marietta, Ohio; A. H. Smith, 
D.D., Ashland, Ohio; Prof. 
E. E. Flack, D.D., Spring- 
field,Ohio; and the pastor. 
The Rev. W. E. Buchholtz 
preached Sunday morning, 
April 24, and the Rev. 
Walter M. Brandt, New- 
ark, Ohio, in the evening. 
On Thursday evening, April 
21, a congregational ban- 
quet was held at which the 
speakers were two former 
pastors of the congregation, 
the Rey. Luther J. Smith 
of Cleveland and Paul R. 
Siebert, D.D., of Milwaukee. 

St. Paul’s Church has a 
seating capacity of 430 and 
the cost fully equipped is ST 
$75,000, exclusive of the 
new Kilgen organ, which is the gift of Mr. 
John A. Ransbottom and his sister, Mrs. 
Russell Gardner in memory of their 
mother. The church is of Columbus lime- 
stone, trimmed with cut Indiana stone, 
and is of Gothic design. The interior 
furnishings are of dark oak, and the aisles 
and chancel are carpeted with a dark blue 
carpet which emphasizes the blues of the 
windows. The chancel contains the pulpit, 
the lectern and baptismal font, the organ 
console and choir stalls. The organ is 
located above and at the sides of the 
chancel. 

Opening from the north side of the 
chancel are two large rooms to be used 
by the Sunday school classes during the 
study period; on the south side are the 
sacristy and a large classroom. The win- 
dows are art glass, the chancel window 
depicting The Resurrection. All lighting 
fixtures are of aged ornamental bronze, of 
Gothic design. 

The basement, or lower church, consists 
of a large auditorium, furnace room, robing 
room, and fully equipped kitchen. The 
auditorium will be used as an assembly 
room for the Sunday school, and the 
smaller rooms will be used as classrooms. 
The auditorium will also serve as a dining 
room with a seating capacity of 300. 

Roseville was settled about 1804 and 
itinerant pastors served the settlers until 
about one hundred years ago. By 1836 
many Lutherans were here. Mr. Jacob 
Baughman donated the lot where the first 
church, and the one now being superseded 
(erected 1878) have stood, as a place to 
be used only for the erection and use of a 
church building. 

The Rev. W. E. Buchholtz is the twelfth 
pastor the congregation has had, and has 
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served since February 1, 1915, the longest 
continuous pastorate in the history of the 
congregation. He has received into mem- 
bership 467, the present membership being 
515. With this fine, well-equipped church 
St. Paul’s congregation is going steadily 
forward. 

[In some unaccountable way this picture 
was published last week as St. James’ 


. PAUL’S CHURCH, ROSEVILLE, OHIO 


Church, Fayetteville, N.C. THe LUTHERAN 
makes due apologies to both congrega- 
tions. ] 


$36,000 SUNDAY SCHOOL 
DEDICATED 


THE DEDICATION of the new Sunday school 
auditorium of Salem Union Church at 
Jacobus, York County, Pa., completed at 
a cost of $36,000, took place Sunday after- 
noon, April 24. The services were in 
charge of the pastors, the Rev. UW etal; 
Ressler, Lutheran, and the Rev. Paul I. 
Kuntz, Reformed. Prof. Harvey D. Hoover 
of Gettysburg Seminary was the principal 
speaker. 

In the evening a drama-pageant was 
presented under the auspices of the young 
people. 

Services during the week included pre- 
sentation of the following subjects: “Mak- 
ing the Most of Our Sunday School,” by 
the Rev. Gerald G. Neeley, and “Making 
the Most of Our Church,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Allan S. Meck. Mr. Harry A. Boyer, su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, pre- 
sided at the festivities on Neighborhood 
Night, and Prof. Harvey E. Swartz, County 
Superintendent of Schools, delivered the 
address. Felicitations were brought by the 
pastors of neighboring churches. (For a 
picture of the church and the new Sunday 
school building, see opposite page.) 

The new Sunday school auditorium is a 
two-story brick structure of Colonial de- 
sign, conforming to the present edifice, 
which it adjoins. It is 48 x 68 feet in © 
dimensions and contains nineteen class- 
rooms in the basement, first floor and gal- 
lery. The basement is equipped for the 
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accommodation of parish activities. At the 
present time the congregations have a total 
of $27,750 toward the cost of the structure. 

October 24, 1829, ground was purchased 
and a school house was erected and used 
as a meeting house. A frame church was 
erected in the fall of 1842. In December 
1882 the present church was erected. Ex- 
tensive renovations were made in 1923, 
and three years later a Moller pipe organ 
was installed. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Brunswick, Ga. St. James’ Church is a 
mission congregation. The Men’s Club has 
recently purchased for the parish hall a 
ping pong table and set, and several games 
of skill which are thoroughly enjoyed by 
the men, the young people, and some of 
the women. The congregation recently en- 
tertained the Newberry College Singers, 
who gave an excellent concert at Memo- 
rial Auditorium which was highly com- 
mended by music-loving citizens. The 
church can be justly proud of this distinc- 
tive group of young people and their 
capable director, Mr. Paul Ensrud. 

On Easter morning the new hangings 
for the chancel were consecrated. They 
were provided through the Lenten self- 
denial offerings of members of the con- 
gregation. New offering plates were pre- 
sented by two members of the congrega- 
tion. The pastor is the Rev. Roy B. Setzer. 


Centre Square, Pa. The second annual 
reception to new members was held April 
26 in St. John’s Church. An unusually 
fine program of instrumental and vocal 
music opened the social program. Pastor 
H. D. Cressman read the names of the 
twenty-nine new members received since 
last Easter. Mr. E. C. Rezer, superin- 
tendent of the church school; Mrs. Charles 
Cassel, secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, and Mr. Eugene Geiger, president 
of the Luther League, extended a hearty 
welcome. 

Pastor Cressman stated that the mem- 
bership of St. John’s had increased 37 per 
cent over the active enrollment of two 
years ago and encouraged the new mem- 
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The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 
Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


Baltimore, Maryland 


bers to give to others who do not have a 
church home the same enthusiasm that 
had brought them into St. John’s. The 
Board of Trustees and their wives, the 
hosts and hostesses of the evening, served 
refreshments. 


Iowa City, Iowa. After a vacancy of 
seven months the First Church rejoices 
over the arrival of the new pastor, the 
Rev. R. M. Krueger, his wife and little 
daughter, now at home in the parsonage 
at 117 East Market Street. Pastor Krueger’s 
first service was held March 6. 

During Lent special services were held 
each Sunday evening and on April 7 a 
Church Night meeting with a “Know- 
Your-Church” program. A large congre- 
gation was present for the morning serv- 
ice on Palm Sunday. Because the church 
was without a pastor for a long time there 
was no confirmation class this year. 

During Holy Week services were held 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, with the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper on Holy Thursday evening, 180 
taking communion. At this time seventy- 
five new hymnals, presented to the church 
by the Ladies’ Guild and by individuals, 
were dedicated. 

The early service Easter morning was 
well attended. At this service a pair of 
candelabra, presented to the church by 
the Friendship Circle of the Sunday school, 
were used for the first time. 

The church was filled to capacity for the 
regular morning service when seven chil- 
dren were presented for baptism and five 
adults were received into membership. 

Fine sermons and music, lilies and 
candles, and the large attendance made 
this a day of great 
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inspiration for 
pastor and con- 
gregation. 

Happy over the 
coming of a pas- 
tor, the church 
also expresses 
grateful apprecia- 
tion to the men of 
Augustana Col- 
| lege and others 
who provided fine 
services during 
the period when 
they were without 
a pastor. 


Lancaster, Pa. A 
service in loving 
memory of the late 
David Harrison 
Geissinger, D.D., 
and the unveiling 
of the memorial 
tablet to him was 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
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PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
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PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Moller custom built organs, large or 
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AND APARTMENTS 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
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gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 
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For Information Address 
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held in Grace Church, Sunday morning, 
April 24. The sermon on this occasion was 
preached by Prof. Henry Offermann, D.D., 
of the faculty of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Pa. The 
hymns used were those used at the Memo- 
rial Service in Grace Church for Dr. 
Geissinger April 7, 1907. 

This tablet was made possible by vol- 
untary contributions from ninety members 
of the congregation. It was unveiled by 
David Carmer Haupt, great-nephew of Dr. 
Geissinger and grandson of Dr. Charles 
Elvin Haupt, pastor of this congregation 
for many years and Dr. Geissinger’s suc- 
cessor in this parish. 

Dr. Geissinger was the organizing pastor 
of Grace Church, and served this congre- 
gation 1874-1880. He was ordained in 1872 
and served the Church faithfully until his 
death in 1907. 

The pastors of Grace Church are Dr. 
Allen L. Benner and the Rev. G. Edward 
Knapp, assistant. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. On Easter morning 
the Missionary Society presented the Rev. 
Addison C. Planz, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., with a kneel- 
ing cushion and a stole for use during the 
Easter Season. The church council counted 
698 present at the Easter services with 
many visitors included in the congrega- 
tions. The church was also crowded on 
Palm Sunday. This year’s Lenten services 
were better attended than many former 
years. 


Maywood, Ill. Wednesday evening, April 
13, A. M. Knudsen, D.D., secretary of 
English Missions of the Board of American 
Missions, preached the sermon in connec- 
tion with the confirmation of the adult 
class at Emmanuel Church, Maywood, in 
which church he and his family now hold 
membership. The pastor, John M. Bram- 
kamp, D.D., had learned that this date 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Knudsen’s ordination by the Rocky 
Mountain Synod and made reference to 
this fact in announcing the speaker of 
the evening, so that at the conclusion of 
the service Secretary Knudsen received 
the congratulations of his fellow members. 

He has served congregations at Boulder, 
Colo.; Albuquerque, N. M.; and Longview, 
Wash. While at Longview he also served 
as president of the Pacific Synod until he 
was called to his present position. 


Mt. Jackson, Va. Easter Sunrise serv- 
ices are a success in rural parishes and 
among farming people. 

The first early Easter service ever held 
in the Forestville Lutheran Parish, the 
Rev. George S. Derrick pastor, was an over- 
whelming success. Solomon, the modern 
church with the old original hitching 
posts still in use to guard the auto-horses 
from breaking in the churchyard fence, 
was a most interesting picture at sunrise 
Easter morning. The chancel was arrayed 
with blooming flowers and a large congre- 
gation was present to swell the chorus, 
“Christ is Risen...” The church registrar 
scored a large number communing at this 
special service, marking the close of spe- 
cial Lenten services built around the 
theme, “Aim to Know Jesus Better.” 

At St. Mary’s, the other church of this 
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parish, Easter Communion was held at 
10.30 A. M. The floral offering was equally 
beautiful, banked ferns and lilies. 


Newport News, Va. A very impressive 
service was held April 3 in Trinity Church, 
the Rev. P. J. Bame pastor. A large con- 
gregation of joyful and thankful people 
assembled to participate in the reconse- 
eration and dedication of improvements 
made to the church. The interior of the 
church had been painted; the floors re- 
painted; the pews refinished; the chancel 
and aisles covered with new carpet; new 
altar cloths and pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings had been procured. Lovely flowers 
and a special musical program added 
greatly to the beauty of the service. This 
was an important event in the history of 
Trinity Church and an occasion of great 
joy which will long be remembered. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Five Lu- 
theran groups were represented in the 
third annual Easter Monday Rally held in 
Winnipeg April 18. A pageant of Chris- 
tianity written by Mildred Walder and 
Eskil Carlson was presented by 150 young 
people from St. Peter’s, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Icelandic, and St. Peter’s, St. 
John’s and Trinity of the Manitoba Synod, 
and First English Lutheran Church of the 
Synod of the Northwest, United Lutheran 
Church. The Rev. T. S. Rees conducted 
the devotional service. Music was an im- 
portant feature of the program. Games 
and refreshments added to the enjoyment 
of the gathering. 


OUR HOME AT UTICA 


The Lutheran Home Association of Cen- 
tral New York met in the Church of the 
Redeemer, Utica, N. Y., April 25 for its 
annual meeting. 

Eight new board members, including 
four from the newly affiliated Trinity (Mis- 
souri Synod) Church were elected. The 
treasury balances are distributed as fol- 
lows: Current fund, $359; building fund, 
$1,501; endowment, $12,431; and memorial 
fund, $108. 

The Rev. Elmer F. Giese pastor, and 
Albert German were the three-year Board 
members named from Trinity. Otto Speitel 
was named for two years and Clarence 
Miller for one. 

Others named: the Rev. L. F. Wagschal, 
Church of the Holy Communion; Henry 
Zoeckler, Zion’s; Clarence Snyder, St. 
Paul’s; and E. A. Hieber, Redeemer. 

The post of the Rev. F. R. Hoffman, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, who resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Board, was filled by the Rev. 
Paul E. Arnold, associate pastor of St. 
Paul’s. Pastor Hoffman was made an hon- 
orary member. 

There are seventeen residents in the 
Home at Clinton, N. Y. 

The Board named these officers: Pres- 
ident, Martin J. Jensen; vice-president, 
the Rev. William C. Nolte; secretary, Wil- 
liam Hermant; financial secretary, Charles 
Schuchardt; treasurer, E. A. Hieber; trus- 
tees’ chairman, Clarence Snyder. 

Lutheran Home Day will be observed in 
all Lutheran churches of the city May 22. 
The newly elected members will be in- 
stalled at their respective churches on that 
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day and the every member financial can- 
vass will be launched. The budget for the 
year totals $7,825, of which $5,325 must be 
raised through the canvass. 

Martin J. JENSEN. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in Zion Church, Pembroke, Ontario, the 
Rev. H. J. Hamester pastor, June 14-19. Han- 
over may be reached over both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific railways. 

C. H. Little, English Sec. 


The sixty-third annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. W. W. Roth 
pastor, June 14-16. The opening session will be 
at 7.45 P. M., Tuesday, June 14, and will include 
sermon by the Rev. R. R. Belter and Holy Com- 
munion. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
convene at 1.30 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 1, in Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., the 
Rev. Fred C. Wiegman pastor. The convention 
will open with the Holy Communion Service in 
charge of the officers of synod. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Church of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 


} mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 


didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. R. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3 in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 28-30, at Forest Park, 
Ill., William F. Buch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of the New 
Market Conference of the Virginia Synod will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Solon, Va., 
May 27 and 28. The theme of the convention is 
“Leadership Needs in Our Sunday Schools.” 
The Rev. Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board is the official speaker. 

G. S. Derrick, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Herman Harbaugh Flick 
The death of Pastor Flick occurred quite un- 


») expectedly on Sunday morning, May 8, in the 


Columbia Hospital of Wilkinsburg, Pa., where 
he had been a patient for only a few days. The 
immediate cause was an embolism or blood clot. 
Though suffering from diabetes for a number 
of years, he had seemed more recently to be 
enjoying definitely improved health and had 
earried through a splendid Lenten and Easter 
period in his congregation, St. Mark’s, Trafford 
City. Few of his people knew of his last illness 
until, as they gathered for worship, word came 
of his passing. 

Pastor Flick was of Salzburger stock. His 
great-grandfather, J. A. Flick, was one of the 
persecuted Salzburgers who came to Ebenezer, 
Ga., in 1735. In later years he moved to Somer- 
set County, Pennsylvania, from which -place a 
grandson, Herman Henry Flick, and his son in 
turn, Herman Harbaugh Flick, went forth into 
the Lutheran ministry, the father to serve for 
thirty-one years (dying in 1924) and the son 
to serve an even twenty-five years. 

Born February 13, 1881, in Lavansville, Somer- 
set County, Herman Harbaugh Flick was con- 
firmed at Fisherville, Dauphin County, in 
August 1894. 1904-05 saw him a student in 
Gettysburg College, after which his course was 
interrupted for a period. During this time he 
was for three years the superintendent of the 
Boys’ Division of the Maryland School for the 
Deaf at Frederick, Md. By 1913, however, he 
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had completed his preparation for the min- 
istry at Susquehanna University, and in that 
same year he was ordained by the Alleghany 
Synod at Berlin, Pa. His first pastorate was at 
Glasgow, where he served for four years. In 
1917 he came to the Pittsburgh Synod to serve 
the Chicora Parish, where he remained for 
nearly ten years. During his stay there a great 
program of reconstruction was effected at a 
cost of $20,000. He then served Messiah Church, 
Homestead, after which he entered the ranks 
of the home missionaries and took charge of 
St. Mark’s, Trafford City, again proving him- 
self a careful and efficient workman both as 
pastor and preacher. Becomingly modest in 
spirit and demeanor, his ability and faithful- 
ness combined to win the high esteem of his 
people wherever he served . 

Pastor Flick was married to Mabel E. Duer 
of Parnassus, Pa., who survives him, together 
with their three children, George D., aged 19, 
Paul H., aged 17, and Mary Elizabeth, aged 12. 
Three sisters, Mrs. M. C. J. Miller of Freeport, 
Mrs. W. H. Bixler of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
C. C. Wareheim of Wheeling, also survive him. 

Funeral services were held in his church in 
Trafford City May 11, where his body lay in 
state for an hour preceding the service. Pres- 
ident Henry H. Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod 
preached; 4nd the service was read by Dr. John 
J. Myers and Pastor Charles E. Dozer. The 
hymns were led by the Junior Choir. Members 
of the church council served as pallbearers. 
Interment was made in the Allegheny County 
Memorial Cemetery. Henry H. Bagger. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


The National Lutheran Council is offering 
four cash prizes for the best essays on ‘‘Here 
We Stand” by Prof. Hermann Sasse, published 
by Harper & Brothers. The rules of the con- 
test are: 

1. Any resident of the United States or Canada 
is eligible to compete, except employees of 
the National Lutheran Council staff. 

2. The essay is to be an appraisal of the book. 
The merit of each essay will be judged with 
reference to doctrinal interpretations, his- 
torical accuracy, and present-day significance 
of the book. Literary style of the essay will 
be taken into account also. 

3. The essay may be of any length not exceed- 
ing 1,000 words. 

4. All manuscripts must be typewritten, using 
but one side of the sheet. The name of the 
author must not appear on the manuscript, 
nor any other marks of identification. The 
name of the author shall accompany the 
manuscript in a separate sealed envelope. 

5. The contest ends October 1, 1938. No manu- 
script bearing later postmark will be con- 
sidered. 

6. All manuscripts become the property of the 
National Lutheran Council and none will be 
returned except by request with enclosed 
postage. 

7. The following well-known representative 
Lutherans have agreed to act as judges in 
this contest: F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D., 
S.T.D.; F. H. Meyer, D.D.; George Aus, Ph.D. 

8. The cash prizes are as follow: First, $50; 
second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10. 

9. Send all manuscripts to the National Lu- 
theran Council, 39 East 35th Street, New 
York UN... 
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Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
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prices. State your needs. Cata- 
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St., Greenville, Mlinois. 4 
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Vacation Church School Requisites 


A SPLENDID COURSE FOR INTER- 
MEDIATES OF ANY CHURCH 
SCHOOL GROUP 


AWARD CERTIFICATES IN FOLDER FORM 
No. 6 and No. 7 


By O. FRED NOLDE 


These new folders are the 
latest features to be added to 
Vacation Church School sup- 
plies. They are presented at 
the close of the school to the 
scholars who have done good 
work. The folders are attrac- 
tively printed in colors. On the 
inside will be found the cer- 
tificate form and a page of 
splendid material written by 
Minor-Bryant. 


Size, 544 x 744 inches. 
Price, 50 cents a dozen. 


FOR PASTORS AND TEACHERS 


YESTERDAY, TODAY 
TOMORROW 


A splendidly planned and sugges- 
tive guide for the teacher of the class. 
It contains full helps for teaching 
the 19 lessons, with outcomes and a 
teaching plan for each. The pupil’s 
book is also reproduced in the teach- 
er’s book for ready reference. The 
teacher will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the study of these les- 
sons will give a continuity with re- 
spect to the happenings from the be- 
ginnings of the Hebrew nation down 
to the situation in our Christian civi- 
lization of the twentieth century. It 
will also help the pupil respond to 
the situations and problems in his 
own life, develop Christian experi- 
ence in his life and help him use the 
Bible easily and readily. The intro- 
duction contains suggestions for the 
use of the course, its adjustment to 
different groups, and the first meet- 
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No. 6—Beginner and Primary Dept. 


AWARD 
CERTIFICATES 
IN SHEET FORM 


No. 3L (Illustrated 
on left)—A new 
design in color. 
Size, 124% x 91% 
inches. 35 cents a 


dozen. ing with the class. Price, $1.25. 
FOR PUPILS 
Vs iT 4 Bes 
No. 1. Certificate for one year, featuring head of Christ at 
Twelve. Printed in yellow and grey tints. Size, 1242 x 94% A study and pupil’s work book con- 
inches. Price, 40 cents a dozen. taining study helps, a preliminary and 


No. 2. Like No. 1 except with space for noting satisfactory at- | a final test, work sheets, chronological 
tendance and work over a three-year period. Price, 40 cents | chart, and the explanation of the title. 


a dozen. 4 i 
VI Each study help contains questions or 
LN VERS ION Fore re as a story, daily Bible readings, and a 


With invitation on address side, 


z and colored illustration and attrac- | suggestion for further study. 
py tp epee crc ea ET tions—Bible Study, Songs, Games, Price, 35 cents each; $3.35 a dozen. 
in ier Pendens cn ca on the 
6. ace side. Price, cents a dozen; 
: $1.25 a. hundred. > | JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL 
B Do Yop Like Mushet meee — 
9 Do You See Moving Pictures? ——___-_—.... What Kind Do 
aS By G. J. MULLER 


Father’s Name and Employment 


., Father's Church ~. 
Mother’s Name and Employment —a-n-————— 
(Ifcab9 works ontside tho home) 
Mother's Church 
Number of Children im Family ————————— a 
Ne 60,0. PE 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE CARD 


= a 
Mask East Dap—P, Preeats 7, Tardtys A Abeeot MoO UL 


ENROLMENT CARD FORM No. 50 
ATTENDANCE CARD FORM No. 51 
REPORT CARD FORM No. 52 
Size, 3 x 5 inches. No. B 
Price, 60 cents a hundred. (Red and white.) 


A fund of memory and reading ma- 
terial, including the text of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, selected Bible stor- 
ies, hymns, psalms, devotional and 
historical material with explanations 
and helps over hard places. Many 


CELLULOID BUTTONS weekday and vacation church schools 


_ _ Two Styles. have found this material suited to 

Price, 25 cents a dozen; VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL the requirements of their Interme- 

$1.50 a hundred. ATTENDANCE ROLL, No. 431. diate groups. Parents will also find 

No. J Spaces for fifty names. Size, it a most serviceable manual for in- 
(Blue and white.) 14% x 27 Be mM 25) Renta! struction in the home. Price, 50 cents. 
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